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Preface 



This handbook, first published in 1%4. has been widely used as a refer- 
ence and guide by trustees and school heads. A revised edition, published in 
1^)70. reflected changes in the responsibilities and methods of operation of 
boards of trustees that developed during the late 60's. Now. four years later, 
we are publishing a third edition, with further revisions and additions 
that take into account the impact on schools of the continuing rapid 
pace of change, particularly as it has affected institutional governance, an 
area of school life that, until recently, has received little attentior or 
understanding beyond the statinp of a few general principles. 

The successful administration of an independent school depends, first 
and foremost, upon a sound working relationship between the board of 
trustees and its executive, the head of the school. This has always been 
true, but in today's climate, which finds independent schools faced with 
unprecedented pressures and challenges, the need for effective com- 
munication and understanding is more acute than ever before. Much of 
what has been added, or given greater emphasis, in this edition has to do 
with this relationship and its dependence upon a clear understanding — 
frequently reviewed and renewed— by each party of their respective and 
joint loles. functions, and responsibilities. Thus, while the handbook is 
addressed primarily to trustees, its substance and advice are of equal 
significance to school heads. We hope it will be as widely re&d by heads as 
by trustees and that it may serve both as a basis for discussion of mutual 
concerns. 

In preparing this edition, we were fortunate again to have the editorial 
guidance of the original authors. Francis Parkman and E. Laurence 
Springer, both of whom remain active as cunsultants to independent 
school trustees and heads. Dr. Parkman was primarily responsible for the 
rewriting and preparation of the new manuscript as well as for the con- 
siderable research that was carried on as a basis for strengthening and ex- 
panding sections of the handbook dealing with contractual arrangements 
between head and board, evaluation ot the head's performance, and the 
question of whether the head should or should not be a member of the 
board of trustees. Reflected as well in the revision are the comments and 
suggestions of a number of experienced trustees and school heads whose 
advice was sought by Dr. Parkman. 

The auihors wish to make emphatically clear that their use of "he" and 
"headmaster" throughout the text does not reflect any chauvinistic bias. 
Rather, it was done simply to avoid the monotonous use of "or she" and 
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••or the headmistress." Thj same is true in the case ol •'alumni** and 
"alumnae/* 



The Board of Directors of NAIS has formally endorsed this handbook 
as a statement of generally accepted pri'i nples of sound practices for inde- 
pendent school administration. 

Wishing to be sure that the handbook was faithful to the views of expe- 
rienced trustees of a representative group of NAIS schools, we asked the 
board presidents cr chairmen named below to review the manuscript, 
and they have authorized us to say that, without necessarily subscribing to 
every detail, they are pleased to give their general endorsement to the 
publication. The National Association of Independent Schools is very 
much in debt to them as well as to tne many other pc nle who have con- 
tributed to the production of this third edition. 

STEFhtN S. ADAMS. JR.. John Burroughs School. Missouri 
HANNAH GRIFFITH BRADLEY (MRS. WILSON. JR.), Poly- 
technic School. California 
DONALD V. BUTTENHEIM. Emma Willard School. New York 
ROBERT H. GARDINER. Groton School. Massachusetts 
JOHN L. GRANDIN, JR.. Northfield Mount Hermon School. 

Massachusetts 
JOHN S. HOLLISTER. George School. Pennsylvania 
JOAN MALLOCH LORD (M*7S. WILLIAM G.. II). The 

Masters School. New York 
E. W. DANN STEVEi^!S. Nichols School. New York 
GEORGIA ELMES WELLES (MRS. DAVID K.), Maumee 

Valley Country Dav School. Ohio 
CHARLES P. WILLIAMS. Holland Hall School. Oklahoma 

Cary Potter 
President. NAIS 

August 1974 
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CHAPTER I 
GOVERNING BOARDS 



Much of the material in this handbook deals with the basic procedures of 
trusteeship in an independent school: the division of responsibilities be- 
tween board and head, the relationship of each to the other, the function- 
ing of the board and its committees, and the board's occasional but all- 
important task of choosing a new head and getting him started. Here we 
want to touch briefly on the philosophical aspects of independe*.: school 
trusteeship. 

To begin with, it is lielf-evident that the board of an independent school 
has a primary responsibility to its immediate constituents — it has to be 
operated effectively in the interest of those connected with it as students, 
teachers, and parents. This is its most direct but by no means its only re- 
sponsibility. 

There is a larger and a more continuing interest, one that is reflected in 
the word ''trustee, " as opposed to woi ds like "director" or "manager " for 
the school is in fact held in trust. The trustees have in their custody the 
integrity of the institution, its standing and reputation built by the found- 
ers and by those whn have labored over the years; thty hold in fust its 
future as well as its present, and their collective judgment will affect it as 
an instrument of service to the constituents who are to come. 

Furthermore, trustees are more than the protectors and supporters of 
the particular institution they serve; they have a responsibility as well to 
independent schools generally. We can paraphrase John Donne and say, 
"fJo school is an island"; each is in some way representative of all such 
insticutions, and all of them are somehow affected by the way in which any 
one of them is conducted and governed. Thus the boards that live up to 
their responsibilities, and they are the great majorty, help not only their 
particular schoDl but the institution of the independent school in general. 
Contrariwise, where a board acts irresponsibly it not only fails its own 
school but damages the position of all such schools. 

Finally, the independent school, like any nonprofit tax-exempt entity of 
a similar nature, has a responsibility beyond service to its immediate con- 
stituents and to independent education: it has a public responsibility that 
is in no way diminished by the fact that the institution is authorized to be 
under private management. It is a part of the vast enterprise ol education 
in the Unit?d States, with an obligation to share its experience and its 
professional sl;iU in the development of educational thought and practice. 
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And it is a part, too, of its community, with a role to play in it., well-being. 
In short, service to the public from which it derives its charter is an under- 
lying responsibility for the school and, thus, for ils trustees, 

The guidelines contained in this book will, we hope, be helpful lo 
trustees in carrying out their responsibilities on behalf of their respective 
schools. We belie..' thai these guidelines will be the more effective if 
placed against the background of these general introductory comments on 
the naiu^'e of trusteeship. 

A properly functioning board and a gocxl working relationship between 
it and he headmaster, one in which mutual confidence exists, cvn signifi- 
cantly strengtl en school administration and provide an over-all frame- 
work within which the school can thrive. It is the purpose of this handbook 
to help schools and their beards and their heads reach such a goal. 

A board, lo function welK requires strong staff support from the admin- 
istration under it. and it is the responsibility of the headmaster to see thit 
this support is provided. A headmaster should welcome the counsel that a 
strong hoard can give him. A strong board, in turn, should hold the hcr. l- 
master fully responsible for the school's administration and should not 
attempt to usurp any of his administrative responsibilities. 

The headmaster should see to it that the board deals with major matters 
and not with trivia. For its part, the governing board should seek mainly 
to establish objectives and policies and to insist upon the selection of com- 
petent people. If a salary plan is handicapping the selection of competent 
tci'chers or staff, a good governing board should upgrade the compensa- 
tion plan so that the school can compete effectively for the caliber of peo- 
ple it needs. Furthermore, a board should expect assistance from the 
headmaster and his staff in defining the schoofs educational objectives and 
planning;! its organization for administration; in establishing requirements 
for plant, money, and people; and in making long-range plans. 



DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITIES: BOARD AND HEAD 

For an effective relationship, understanding and acceptance of the basic 
division of responsibilities between board and headmaster must exist. 
I here used t;^ be some who defined it as meaning that the trustees run the 
financial affairs of the school and the head runs the educational side; 
while thi*^ \^orked after a fashion, it was never realK acceptable. Much to 
be p eferred is the ft^llowing definition, taken from a statement about col- 
lege and university trusteeship: 

1 lie rcl.iititiislup holvuTii iniNtfCN lUui prcsidcnl is Wst dcscnhcd in li-rnis the 
t.iriMli.t! iiiNtirKii«»n Ivtuccii polios ami ofH-riiiioii. The Kninl linnls itscit \o bnuti 
viniMilcr.itiunsft pi»lK\ I he prcMdcnl in ihc i^pcralinji hoadiit the instituiionJ 



' " I hf K^^lv i»l tlic C oWvMK' J 111! I 'niwrNitN 1 ruslfc." p. 10. reprinted tnmi the Annual Re- 
pun i»l :lie I .irncuJe f tuiml.iiu'n ti»r the Adsaneenicnt i)t U-aenin>j ti»r 1%! -62. 
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And again (from a piece uF advice tor school heads): 



Keep in imm\ the basic ilivisiim i^t* responsibility: the board sets the purptise and 
\xAk\ ot the school. \vu ojKrate the schiHil so as to carr>- out that purpose and 
po!ic>. Hach coiupleiuents the other but neither wanders uninvited into the othir's 
biick>anl. 

And tlnally (from advice to college trustees): 

IX)N' r MHDDI H . . . Do your best to see that the organization is good, that it is 
uell manned, and that it runs smoothly — but don't try to run it.^ 

Lest anyone be tempted, after reading these quotations, to think of the 
head as one who merely carries out the decisions of others, let it be said 
that anv head who is wonh his salt will see himself as educational leader. 
He is bound to have, and the board can rightly expect him to have, plenty 
of ideas for the development of the school, for the board to consider. But 
the liead must never forget that the board is the boss. 

Since trustees can often be helpful on administrative matters, and 
school heads are bound to have views on policy, it would be absurd as a 
practical matter to set up a sort of Berlin wall, with a "they shall not pass" 
complex on either side. Nevertheless, clear understanding and acceptance 
of the principle of separation of functions are necessary. 

Once objectives and policies have been systematically defined and ap- 
proved, the governing board should permit the administration to conduct 
its affairs within the framework of those policies, checking only to be sure 
that the policies are, in fact, being observed and are operating as expected. 

This division of responsibility is the fundamental rule for successlul 
functioning of the board and for a successful relationship with the he?d 
master. Let us turn now to some other principles which have emergrd 
from the experience of many thriving schools. 



BOARD COMPOSITION AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

1 . A hoard should include a diversity of talent. 

Governing boards vary greatly in sixe. There is no magic number that 
should be prescribed, although the average board seems to have 15 to 21 
members. 

More important than the size of the board is having trustees of dedica- 
tion, competence, and stature. AH sources from which tc select board 



-C A. CiiolKi^c. tornKT member of the Han-ard Corporation, and long-time tnistee of an 
i?uli-iK-mitnt schot»i. in the Han-ard Alumni Bulhtin. Feb. 4. 1956. An extension of these 
qu.iiaiions is the tollouing from an article by Charles A. Nelson, of Peat. Maruid^. Mitchell 
.V: ( .V. ** I ht-art of tni»l':cship cc^nsists larjiely oi discovering; and hnldinjj the middle ground 
;»l niakmk:. t-schc ing with equal vigor the posture of mere validation on the one hand 
and the usurpuium of adnunistrativc authority on the other" (PMM & Co.. Manafivmeut 
< 'ntuntls Ma\ I '^"2. p. 92). 
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members of this caliber should be systematically and fully explored and 
used. It is well for the nominating committee to have in mind a job de- 
scription of the kind of person desired to till vacancies, so that needed 
talents may be added to the board. Choosing board members primarily 
from one profession or walk of life, or from those who can bring only 
limited experience to the handling of the school's affairs, should be care* 
fully avoided. A board should reflect strength, vision, experience, and a 
blending of educational, managerial, investment, business, and legal 
talents, as required. Such diversity of talent permits a board to make its 
maximum contribution to school administration. 

There have been various attempts to give pithy definitions of the qualifi- 
cations of the ideal trustee. One version has it that "affluence, influence, 
and interest'' are the desiderata. Another says he should be "dynamic, 
diligent, and decisive/' and a ready '^contributor of care, cash, comfort, 
and counsel." A third has it that a useful trustee should contribute two of 
the follow ing three: wealth, work, and wisdom. While in all of them there 
is reference to ability to give money (and a wealthy and generous trustee is 
a very fine thing), it would be most unfortunate if able and interested men 
and women of modest means were deterred from (or not even considered 
suitable for) serving by the thought that a trustee must be able to give 
money as well as time and thought. Many a school counts such board 
members among its most valued trustees. 

When the nominating committee seeks to fill a vacancy, it will naturally 
look to the balance of the current membership in matters of age, voca- 
tional and professional qualifications, and sex. (The advantages of having 
women on the board and thus profiting from their insights and special 
contributions as well as from their energy are so clear that any board still 
pursuing an all-male policy is missing a valuable resource.) The following 
suggestions from a handbook on the subject of school trustees3 may serve 
as a useful checklist: 

1 Is liu a person whose views on lite and on education arc such that his presence 
will ennoh ilie eoniniiiiee iind. either directly or indirectly, contribute to the 
spiniiMl heulih ol the schnol? crhe most \alu;ible member may be the inspired 
Uuni.m r.iiher ilMti the professional ediicalor whi^ may be tempted to kibitz.) 

2 K he tt-LV li^.iitcnd meetings regularlv and to wnrk on sub-committees*' 
^ H.is he .1 re.il interest in the school? Is this interest hkely to ^row? 

4 Is \w uilhn>: ii^ uke on work and does he complete a job he has undertaken? Is 
he discreel and able xo keep conlldences? 

^. VVhai ;idditiinKil attributes will he brin^<o the committee: ex|XTience in busi- 
ness? Ill a profession? in ct mnuiniiy service? as a honiemaker? Is he outstand- 
ink;ti»r his iud>»nient? lor initiative? tor leadership? 

Co ^ipositum of the hoard. The advantages of bringing new blood regu- 
larly K ». ii HKirds of trustees, and of retiring grar^efully those members 
whose capacity to ser\e. or whose interest in sening* has declined, have 



^fhniJhiink ttir Cttnntiittrr Mmihcrs ot Frirnds Schitols (Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
>e.irK Meetinuot ihe Helii;it»us Societv ot f-riends. 
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become increasingly clear in accent years. Accordingly, most new schools 
have provided for fixed terms for the trustees on a rotating basis, and a 
large number <'f older schools that >ri<^inally had self-perpetuating boards 
of life members have changed their by-laws to the same effect. Usually, 
the term of oftlce is three, four, or tive years; sometimes a member goes off 
the board automatically after two or three terms for a period of one year 
before being eligible for re-election,^ 

The headmaster may be a full and regular member of the board, a 
member by virtue of his title — ex ofticio (with or without a vote) —or not a 
moinber at all. 5 We prefer the ex oj)kio situation, partly as a simple mat- 
ter of status, but, more impoilant, on the ground that the obligations and 
responsibilities of a regular trustee should not be assigned to the head- 
master, who is the professional leader of the school, and also because he 
ceases to be a trustee when he ceases to be a headmaster. Whether or not 
he is a trustee, he should attend all meetings, and if for some reason tlie 
board wishes to meet without him, ii should be the duty of the president lo 
inform him of the meeting and its purpose, and, immediately after the 
meeting, of its results. The minutes of all meetings should of course be 
furnished him. 

There is little disagreement about the advisability of having an outside 
educator on the board — the head of another school, a college professor or 
dean, even a college president, though the college president is apt to be far 
too busy to function effectively as a school trustee. It is helpful for both 
school head and trustees to have more than one person on the board with 
academic experience and an ac'lemic point of view. Many school boards 
have found such an arrangement very satisfactory indeed. If th.* educator 
is another school head, it is advisable that he wor be the head of a very 
similar school or a close friend of the school's own head. 

Now we come to the question of membership on the board by represen- 
tatives of the other groups having a direct and legitimate interest in the 
school and its policies and progress: alumni, parciU?^. faculty and, last but 
by no means least, students. 

Alun^ni representatives are common on boards of independent schools. 
They may be elected to the board, usually for a tl;;ed term, by the alumni 
ass^Kiation or by the alumni in individual balioting, or be elected by the 
I ird from a slate nominated by the graduates* association. Provision for 
./.umni representation on the board should include nomination and e!ec- 
t .)n procedures hat will, so far as possible, ensure the selection of valu- 
able trustees. 

As for parents, it would be suq ising if a board did not have parents in 
its membership as a natural result of the selection of interested persons for 
the hoard. Quite a few schools provide in their by-laws for specific repre* 



•^Sa* rhc saniploN in Appcniix (*. 

^In N'*.^ "4. N MS cundiu'icd a survey of moa* than school heads asking whether they 
xuTv bnaicl monibers, uhcihcr thcv had contracts, whether their performance was regularly 
ro\ leucd. etc The results are report *d iti Apj)endix F. 



seniation of the parent group, usually in \he person ti the president of the 
parents' association, or of some equivalent jjri up, ser\'inK on a term basis. 

Finally, we would emphasize that, while alumnf and parent trustees are 
valuable for communication betv .n the boi>rd and the school's graduate 
and parent groups, thvjse special trustees should not veel that they are 
there to give special representatioii to the interests (and perhaps preju- 
dices) of the group from which tlic*v are chosen, but rather that they 
accept, like any other trustee, genet al responsibility for the welfare (»f iiie 
school. 

What about faculty tvpresentatives? Not many years ago it was rare for 
a school to have a faculty member on the board, and boards in general had 
row contacts, formal or informal, with the teaching staff. In recent years, 
ho^vever. many faculties have wanted a shave in the decision-making pro- 
cess or at least a 'j^ance to express their views. In a concurrent develop- 
mer.t. boards >\ive become more aware than they used to be that gocxl 
communication and understanding between faculty and trustees are of 
great importance and that they need the benefit of faculty opinion in many 
of their decisions. The number of schools that have provided for faculty 
membership on the board is a !i(tle over a quarter of the NAIS member- 
ship, and about half of tliese fa'culty representatives have the right to 
voic.^ 

Similar considerations have led to the provision by some schools (about 
one in 15) for some form of student representation on the board. Others 
arrange for one or more students to attend meetings (or parts ot ihem) as 
i^bservers or (in 'Effect) consultants. 

It is of course for the board to decide whether any or all ot these groups 
shall be represented on the board, and, if so, how the representatives shall 
be elected and for how long. Board membership is only one way of foster- 
ing two-way communication with these groups; from one point of view, it 
is too formal and too narrow . More points of contact can be established 
through representation on trustee committees (see the discussion of board 
committee structure in section below). The important thing is to ensure 
that there is communication with each group, so that board members may 
be fuIU i^ware of attitudes and influences that have a strong bearing on the 
health of the school and their decisions concerning it. 

Thr fioniifiatinji committee. Most persons who are asked to become 
board members are tlattered and honored, but the nominating committee 
should point out to the prospective member what responsibilities and 
duties are involved and just what is expected by way of service. 

It is also wise for a board (if its state laws permit) to keep one or two 



f'OiK- vlinors Nurii lhai litK-s nni provide tor taculty representation on the board requires 
iiN iK'.iil icll the taailtv about an> nnncontuk'ntiai discussion ami decisions n-.adc at a 
ivirular nu-ciinj'. li hacks this up In seeing to it that every taculty member gets a vopv of the 
niiniMesot each nieeiuii:. which, in this case, do not retlect any ofthe discussion and debate 
ihai niiiihl precede a vote. 
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vacancies so that a place will be available when it is desirable to add a par- 
ticular person needed for special reasons. 

The nominating committee can and should exercise a great influence on 
the vitality of the board. Accordingly, it should be a standing committee, 
with some continuity of membership from year to year. It can seek the 
views of the board president, and, in the course of its work, will naturally 
confer with the school head, for his contacts with parents and others per- 
haps not well know n to the board members may enable him to name some 
\ery suitable candidates. It should review annually, in a coldly analytical 
manner, the reeord of each trustee who is up for re-election. Anyone who 
Tails to measure up to the obligations of trusteeship should be tactfully 
asked to vacate his place to make way for a more active new member. The 
committee should attempt to achieve some rotation, but should also main- 
lain continuity One helpful device is to establish more than one kind of 
trustee— parent trustees, term trustees, alumni trustees. Thus a parent 
trustee may continue only while he or she has a child in the school, but a 
valuable former parent may be elected a term trustee. While some schools 
have a classification of "permanent trustee," there are good arguments 
aiiainst it. In an increasing number of schools there is a statutory 
retirement age for trustees, or else it is understood thai 'rustees resign on 
reaching a cenain age. Some schools give retired trus f?es the status of 
'^honorary trustee" and thus get the valuable help of a., advisory group of 
elder statesmen. 

Orwntation o/ /m'u- rmstaw. Rotation plans for the tenure of trustees 
result in boards' getting several new member., usually inexperienced, 
each year. Shall the new trustee sit silently, catching on, during the first 
year of his term, in a sense wasting part of the time for which he has been 
electee!? A tjer alK if terms ot service are short, a new trustee might spend 
half of his first term getting oriented, perhaps making mistakes that could 
be avoided. Or can he be made, or make himself, useful and knowledge- 
able from the start? Rather than having each year a group of new mem- 
Wrs who can contribute little, a concerted effort must be made to help 
them be useful right away. The nominating committee, the board presi- 
dent, and tlie school head can all have a part in the effort, and the part 
of eacli slunild be n)ade clear, so that no one of the three can assume that 
oncof tliootliors. or both, will take care of it. 

Hie division of labor will of course vary. The nominating committee, 
before the piospect agrees to be nominated, makes sure he understands 
tliat lie isn't being invited to assume an honorary position; that attendance 
at meetings, service on committees and other time-eonsuming activities 
uill be expected of him; that the sehool. like every other institution, has 
problems to be faced; and that he isn't wanted merely for his particular 
form of expertise but \ot the good judgment and all-round knowledge he 
can bring to bear on all kinds of problems. 

The board president, once the prospect has agreed to serve, or at the 
latest immediately after his election, can reinforce these considerations. 
He should discuss with him the special service he can render (and on which 



committee), explain the prineipal polieies agreed on by the board, give 
him some insikjht into current problems of the school, and explain board 
practice about the handling by individual trustees of compiaints by faculty 
or parciiis."' 

The headmaster can show him the physieal plant, make clear some of 
the space problems, talk about hopes or plans for development, ana 
answer questions about curriculum and staff. 

The new trustee himself can examine the policy manual (see section 
4.C.. below) and fa^iiliari/e himself with the charter, by-laws, and eata- 
logue of the school, the statement of goals and the eurrieulum, and such 
basic facts as the enrollment, number of faculty, salary scale, condition of 
the budget, and the admission situation. If he will then address himself 
thoughtfully to the minutes of the meetings and the headmaster's and 
other reports over the past couple of years, have a talk with the chairman 
of the committee to which he is assigned, and (we venture to suggest) give 
this handbook a careful reading, he should be much more ready than new 
trustees usually are to take his share in the consideration of the schoors 
concerns and to make his own special contribution to the board's deliber- 
ations.^ 

I'hc hoard prvsulvnt. It is not too much to say that the effectiveness of a 
board of trustees depends on its president. If he is a person with deep in- 
terest in the school and time to spend on its affairs, und if also he is a 
person of capacity, sagacity, and understanding, the board and its com- 
mittees function effectively, its policies are clear and consi:»tently followed, 
its relations with the school head are smooth and characterized by mutual 
understanding and respect, its iong-range planning is up to date, its fund 
raising, both annual and capital, is well led (though . n necessarily by 
him), the school's relations with its clientele and the community are in 
giHKl i^rder. additions to the board are wisely selected, the talents of board 
members are well used, and the trustees understand the principles by 
v^hich they as individuals, in their relations to school head, faculty mem- 
bers, parents, community, and to the board itself, should be guided. 

The school head and the board president, under ideal conditions, make 
a team of twi^ in which each understands the other and carries his appro- 
priate part of the burden of leadership in a spirit of reciprocal confidence 
and respect. We cannot stress too strongly the vital importance of a close 
working relationship between the head and the board president. If limited 
terms are the ru^e for ordinary trustees, the board president should have 
partial but not unlimited exemption, for a good president who works well 
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with the school head should He not only allowed but persuaded to stay on 
as president for a substantial number of years. 

All of this must be accompanied by a caution about the obvious dangers 
of a one-man board — but a good president will be well aware of those 
dangers himself. 

An important responsibility of the president is to sit down with the 
headmaster at least once a year for a session in which he can give the head- 
master a candid appraisal of his work, and the head, in turn, can make 
clear any unhappiness he has about the board or any of its members. At 
these sessions, which will ideally be trirndly but frank, the headmaster can 
be told of any aspect of his performance which, in the view- of the board, 
needs improvement. A good deal more is said in Chapter II about this 
evaluation process. 

2. The most important sin^lv function of a hoard is to develop basic policy, 
I'o assist the board in strengthening its policy role, the following sugges- 
tii^nsare offered. 

a. A hoard shtndd use its time for policy consideration. The head- 
master and his staff should review the matters reaching the board and its 
committees in order to make sure that they are questions of policy rather 
than routine, repetitive items. For example, a board should set the policies 
for appointing staff members of the school, but thereafter the administra- 
tion siivuild make all actual appointments in accordance with these pol- 
icies, keeping the board advised of vll changes. If a board approves of ap- 
pointment qualifications, salary levels, classification plans, and number 
of employees by grade authorized in the budget, then it has far more con- 
trol over the process than by approving lists of individual appointments 
and promotions. By setting policies, a board can guide administrative 
officers in their worV and, at the same time, establish a bench mark 
against which their et tiveness can be judged. 

If the board has a committee structure, it is good practice to require 
that every matter of business and policy to be brought to the board (except 
in urgent exceptional circumstances) be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee for study and recommendation. Unfortunately, the meetings of 
some boards can get bogged down in minutiae — matters of operational 
detail, petty complaints about discipline, the amount of homework as- 
signed, even the food. Other boards may meet only two or three times a 
year at a hurried luncheon conference, with insutTicient time to hear 
reports and deliberate on them. Boards and their major committees 
should meet at such times and places as best fit their needs, but the time 
should be used for discussion and action on policy matters. Most day 
school boards meet tlve to eight times a year; most boarding school boards 
meet three or four times annually, but for considerable periods of time, 
often spending the better part of a weekend at the school. It is good prac- 
tice for a board to meet regularly (if not invariably) at the school, thus 
giving board members the opportunity to visit classes and to become 



i V isihlc to teachers and students, talking with them informally. In this way, 

the> cati tioi only see the sehool in action, but help to counteract the 
tioiimi. oftet) held by both faculty and student body, that trustees are a 
niysieriiHis \inn\p that makes decisions about the school withort really 
ktiouing anything about it. 

b. The hinird should have amtrols to ensure that its policies are 
hein^ fotlowed. The headmaster should be made responsible for notifying 
the appropriate persons of action taken by the board and for maintaining 
an> eotitrols necessary to ensure that this action is carried out. He should 
report regularly to the board regarding the action taken. 

»V i 'he ^ovemin^ hoard should have a simple and functional committee 
:itnic(ure to assist it in its policy considerations. 

Most successful boards function through standing committees, each 
one of which concentrates and specializes on a certain area of school 
i»peration. No committee has auii^nomous power. All committees are 
responsible to the board, to which they make recommendations on policy 
matters, and nia> exercise only those powers delegated to them by the 
In-laus. If each committee feels a sense of responsibility for one area of 
board policv -making, it can then gi^ into depth in its siudy of that situa- 
lioti and take the time to bring to the board carefully thought-out pro- 
posals. Ideallv. every trustee should sene on at least one committee. Some 
boards have loo nianv eonimittees. some of which were appointed origi- 
nall\ tor specific purposes and have continued even though the original 
purpose has been achieved. Other boards have too few committees and 
thus lose the advantages of specialization that accrue from the committee 
svsietu. 

In schools having an organized cimimittee structure, the committees 
lisicii below are usually to be found, though not always under the names 
show n here. We describe the functions customarily assigned to these com- 
niiiices. nniuii: one or two areas of difference of opinion. Some boards 
preter to do witluuii a committee structure, or to have a more simple one. 
It is suui:csied. hov\ever. that whether the schoi^l be new or old. whether 
ilic InMrd has nianv committees or none, the functions described below 
have lobe provided for somehow . The vuse binird president will see that in 
one wav or another there is appropriate delegation o\ responsibilities to 
members ot ihe board and some specialization by them. 

I here is no reason v\hy coniniitlee memberships should be limited to 
members ot ilie board. Bv providing places on appropriate ctminiittees for 
teachers or administrators on the sehoofs staff, and for students, parents 
and ahuuni. a bmird can expand its contacts with these gnnips and get 
valuable help. And a coniniitlee chairman v\ho is alive to the possibilities 
van increase the coiiiacis still further hy inviting to his meetings on an ad 
hoL basis others v\ ho can |M'ov»de sonic special knowledge of" the subject to 
be diseiissed— persons vvho can give iniporiarii help to a committee but 
caruhM s|),ire the tune necessary for full board membership. 
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It the conimiitee system is to function properly, committees must meet 
when a problem needs study and when the next meeting of the full board 
will need a committee recommendation. Experience shows that someone, 
in most cases either the board president or the headmaster, and more 
usually it is the latier. must work closely with committee chairmen and 
keep tiiin.us moving. 

ihc executive committee (where one exists, and not all boards have 
one) should consist of four or tlve key people, not necessarily the officers of 
the board. The executive committee should meet for purposes of making 
decisions only in emergencies* and should never become a superboard or a 
pi)licy-making group in itself. The danger of such a development is one 
reason many boards have no executive committee: there is no surer way to 
kill interest on the part of trustees than to have the executive committee 
do most of the planning and thinking. It will soon divide the board into 
first- and second-class citi/ens. The executive committee, however, often 
functions as a long-range planning committee, setting goals for the school 
to attain. It may also be authorized to expedite the transaction of business 
between meetings of the board, especially where its members include the 
chairmen of oiher major committees. 

J he fJnunce c(fmmittec should be concerned with the process of budget- 
making. It should work with the headmaster and business manager in 
developing the budget; it should hear the proposals of the headmaster for 
salar> increases, which, in a well-established schooK can be reported to 
the committee not later than January for the coming school year, and then 
be ratilled by the board in January or February; it should study the fringe 
benefits of the faculty; and it should recommend any changes in tuition or 
^fher student fees. In its examination of faculty and staff salaries and 
iicnefits. it should not forget to study those of the headmaster. 9 

I he committee, or perhaps a subcommittee, should make recommenda- 
tions to the board concerning the school's financial aid program, the 
policy of making grants J and the amount of money to be available each 
year ti^r suvh aid. Ordinarily, the committee is not directly involved in the 
selection process, but does review the actions taken by the admissions 
director or other pers.)ns to whom the power to act is delegated. 

I he finance committee is also responsible for the insurance program of 
the school, which must provide for a wide variety of contingencies and 
liabilities, and for the investment of the school's funds. These functions 
are often exercised by subcommittees of the finance committee. If the 
school's portfolio of securities is large, a separate investment committee 
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nia> be desirable. Schools with si/ahle endowments sonietin 's have the 
trust department ot a bank or other investment counsel exercise 
super\isivui mer securities, subject to review by a sm ill commitiee or sub- 
ci>mmittee on investments. 

While the tlnaiice committee should not be saddled with the responsi- 
bilit> ot planninji for fund raising, which is usually the u mtion of the 
de\elopmeni committee (see below), it must be involved in al! d vMsions 
re.uardinji inxestments (proportion in L'quiiies. for example) and the pos- 
sible use of capital jiains as income. • • 

The huihiin^s ami ^nnnuls Vi)mmittvi\ whose duties a;**' >iic.'^*ed by its 
tnle. should also work with and through the headmaster aiiu business 
nianaiier. Schools with extensive property generally have two separate 
ciunmittees—iMie for buildings, one for grounds. Tl.cse committees are 
usuall> small and are composed of persons both interested and competent 
in these fields. When tne school undertakes the eonstr :tion of a new 
building, the buildin^js and grounds committee usuaMy w irks with the 
architect and contractor, although sometimes a special ad hoc committee 
is fi^rnied for the purpose. Hxpenence has shown that one pers-.m. and one 
person onl\. should represent the school in dealings with architect and 
ciintracti^r. Otherwise, contusion is inevitable. 

ihv cdin'iitiim K-ammittir should have faculty repre-.eiitaiives . n it, and 
it might well ha\e an "outside" educator or two. whether or not they are 
members of the board. Its special role should be to explore, w'th the head- 
master, his ideas for the improvement of the education provided by the 
school (including under the term ''education" every aspect of the school's 
priigram) and to keep the i;ctual curriculum under constant r-eview. From 
time to time, the education committee should meet with a depadment of 
the school in order to learn more about the school's internal workings, and 
it should take soundings of student opinions and attitudes. Thus it will be 
in a better position to inform the rest of the board and the public at large 
of \\h;»t the school is doing and to appraise the headmaster's recommenda- 
tions for change. 

Not so long agi\ education committees were absent from the committee 
structure of manv schools, w ith educational policy being largely left to the 
fieadmaster. Nov 'his policy is one of the central concerns of the trustees, 
and the educau...i committee is correspondingly important. The educa- 
tional wi^rld is full i^f diversity and experiment, and programs and 
methinis that were formerly unquestioned are now strongly challenged. 
I he headmaster needs the ideas and judgment of an intelligent group of 
"la>" timimittee members to hear and assess his recommendations, to 
guide his decisions, and to evaluate results. In addition, the education 
ciMumittee can help the board meet its responsibility of interpreting the 
school's program and policies to its constituencies and to the outside 
w orld . 
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I hi ilx'Vi'hpmau ammifta* should supervise and manage all fund- 
"iMsiuki activities. Sonu» biMirds delegate to this committee the long-range 
claiming for the schooPs devel.»pment. including enrollment projections. 
^lal1t expansion, endowment funds, and other aspects of growth and 
develi>pment. But since development planning leads to fund raising, other 
boards have delegated the planning Hinction to the executive committee, 
and only fund raising ti> the development committee. Either way. all fund- 
raising plans by whatever grouji — alumni, parents, students — shruld be 
cleared by the development committee. If the school ha*s a development 
directi^r. he will naturally work cli>*;ely with this committee. 

Lacer on we talk of the responsibiliiy of the headmaster in fund raising. 
Here we must speak of the trustees* part, w hich is fully as important as tile 
headn:aster\. Hvery trustee of an independent school must be aware of 
the seriiuis financial problems that face these schools and of the necessity 
of strengthening the financial sinews of his own school. So it can be said 
thau while in nu)st aspects of the school's life and program initiative and 
leadership muvi come from the headmaster, in this are«i especially the 
trustees cannot wait to be led. They must match the headmaster in deter- 
mination to add new financial strength, and. while \i\\\ng him the benefit 
i^f their iudgment. also give him the encouragement of their understand- 
ing ami support. 

Once the giKils are defined and an effort to raise funds is approved, they 
must work UX) percent for its success. When a campaign is announced to 
the schoi>I's public, it should be possible to say that every trustee has made 
a pledge. 'J rustees must set an example of the kind of giving they expect 
from i>thers and carry the brunt of the work in campaigning, soliciting, 
and all i>ther aspects of the prt^gratn. 

4. then' should he a specific orffunizatUmal responsibility for policy deveh 
opment and phinninfi, and rei^dar stajt assistance should be funmhed to 
the hoard. 

.Members i>f a biuird serve without compensation and spend much valu- 
able time Of. school matters. To enable them to use their time most effec- 
tively in behalt i>f the schoi^l. they should be given continuing staff assis- 
tance. The assistance needed is not only the prtwision of secretarial ser- 
vices, but review and documentation of items for board consideration. 
preparatii>ii i>f agenda, and development of recommendations on policy 
ami other matters which the board is expected to consider. Most of the 
preparatii>n and staff w ork must be done by the head. 

I he fi>lli>wing steps are suggested. 12 
a. ihe headmaster of' a school should he assigned the responsibility 
tor prttposin^ policy-development recommefidations and plans for the in- 
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stitutiitn '.s future. ^^)licy•nlakinJ^ and planning arc dostly related. Policies 
that arc considered and appro* cd hy ihe hoard must be conpatible with, 
and must help to teali/r. plans ior the ^chooKs future, which the board 
must also consider and approve. 

Accordinjily. each of the top adn* nistrators and dep. tnicnt heads 
reportitig to the headmaster should assist him in proposing these policies, 
particularly for his own area of operations. The policies should not be 
mercK those required to solve immediate* problems, but should constitute 
a total pulicy franu^uork thai will permit the board to control its work by 
polic> direction. Furihermore. each of these persons, in conjunction with 
ihi heailirastcr. should propose long-range plans for his area, which 
should be v«n)rdinaled in the master plan for the school. School planning 
should incUule detailed long-range academic plans, plans for the physical 
deveU^pnienl required to carry out !*iose pla.is. and tlnancial plans that 
shim in detail inc staff and resource needed. 

.Mi^re and more schools are developing lor.g-runp.e planning committees 
that meet regularly to discuss and rec «mmeiul goals for the near and far 
term, and then annually review and • evise those goals. On such com- 
mittees, boards would do well to have representatives of all interested 
groups-~irustec\. administratii^n. faculty, alumni, parents, and students. 

()nl> when ihe headmaster ai d his st.iff propose policies for board con- 
sideration, as well as detailed ong-rai.gc plans on all activities, can a 
board appl> its \aricty of experience and analytical talents toward con 
siiiering the major factors affecting the school's future. With this tvpe of 
staff assistance, a board would be able to spend its time and energy on 
niatiers nf major importance to the school, rather than im Cimsideration 
of ilctail. 

b. I'hr hcaJmustcr shnuld clear his pmiyisah through thv appropri- 
alt* hfiurj otmnu'fici's tfr-itficcrs hvU^rv prvsvntin^ ffwni /o the full hoani 
If this is ni^t feasible, the.i he should submit a repi^rt to the board in ad- 
vance o\ its meetinn. It is good policy tor the head to have all trustees 
posted in advance concerning matteis cimimg up for consideration, even 
when a board vi^mmiiiee has acted favorablv on a polics proposal. In fact. 
n i^ a goiKl idea ti^r the head to ciiculate his own repoi t (ni>t too long or 
tull of ilctail tor a busy trustee \o read) in uritten form in advance of every 
mcciuiu. c^cn »t it deals with matters ni>t calling for action by the board. 
I he more inti^rniation the trustees have before a meeting, the more likely 
ihc\ ap-' \o make the best use o** their time and to act with goixl judgment 
on propi»sals nuulc ti^ them. Many boards avtnd making hasty and ill- 
cvuisiiicrcd decisions b> not taking action at any meeting on a matter that 
nas not been on the »igenda sent to the trustees in advance. 

c. A pnlicv 'tnutual (n rv^uhrizi' ifw htnirj's means af pulicy ami- 
niuuHutinns whh thr lulmini.stration is helpful. The headmaster and his 
slatt uill ilowcll lo prepare a policy manual for the board and the adm»n- 
istraiion to uuiilc ihem in their work. VVithout a written record i^f ap- 
pro\cd pv^licics. allnli^islra^i^e ottlcers may spend considerable effort in 
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determining what aetion a board has already taken on questions that 
arise: a board may eoneeivably take aetion on the same matter twice. It is 
dit'tleuli. at many schools, to find a reeord of prior policy decisions of the 
board be^^ause oi' the mass of routine material in board minutes and the 
lack of an index or manual of board policy decisions. 

The policy manual does not need to be a formal, specially prepared 
affair. Hxcerpis from the board's minutes can be tiled in a looseleaf folder, 
with decisions classified by subject. 

Typical subjects that might be included in such a manual are: 

— Objectives of the school: philosophy of education, geographic 
areas to be served, and size of school 

— Admissions pi^licy; siblings of children already in the school, 
children of alumni, academic qualifications, and financial aid 

— Budgeting: budget preparation, control, format, and reports 

— Staffing: salary administration, leave, separation, compensa- 
tion* and perquisites 

— Committees and staff: organization, assigned responsibilities, 
and reporting duties 

— Objectives for all income-producing activities such as the 
bookstore and major athletic contests 

I he relationship of the headmaster to the board frequently needs spe- 
cific definition and improvement. Many headmasters are not sure just 
which matters require board approval, and consequently send more items 
to the board than may be necessary or desirable. Again, the headmaster 
sometimes appears no\ to understand his responsibility and that of his 
stall for developing policies for the board to approve and to use in their 
control of his work. Too often, policies are developed on a piecemeal basis 
oni> as problems arise. 

Often theic is a lack of regular reporting back to the board on actions 
\oted by it. The policy manual can prescribe an effective reporting process 
and assiun res[n)nsibility within the administrative staff for follow-up on 
hoard iictions. 

5. I here should hi* provision for regular reportinf; to tht board so that it 
nun I'viduatt' thv various phases oftheschool^s activities. 

In carrying out its responsibility to supervise and guide the school's 
operation, the board w ill want to do far more than keep a watchful eye on 
the periodic statements of income and expense and the balance sheet. It 
needs io evaluate the school in its many aspects and as a whole, and for 
this it must depend in large part on reports prepared by the headmaster 
and hiN statt . 

a. f\\alNutit)N n'f)()rts, Perii^dically. the headmaster should require 
Ills top staff ti^ prepare a confidential report for himself and the board that 
evaluates needs, accomplishments, and the personnel in their respective 
areas of responsibility. He should coordinate these reports in one of his 



own thai itiucs his\icws regarding ovcr-all accomplishniv^nts and plans for 
\\w tuiurc. Knnn time lo time, he should also evaluate the periornianee of 
his principal adniinisirative staff for the board or a designated committee 
ot the boarii. 

f-:ach stall report should outline the methcxl of evaluation being used, 
the plans fof inipro\ing an> weak spots in the operation, and the help that 
ma> be need»'d from otiier sources. These reports should cover both 
academic and administrati\e matters and should be discussed fully by the 
board. If this device is properU used, ii will sene as a regular stock-taking 
and a trame of reference for both the .uiministration and the board. 

I his prccess may siumd ratlier formidable, but these reports do not 
need to be prcjiared and submitted at any one time; they can be spread 
o\er an entire school year, or even over two or three consecutive years. 

b. Statistical report}^. So tfiat the board can evaluate the reports fur- 
nished it and be kept informed on various phases of the schoors work, the 
lieadmaster should regularly furnish statistical data concerning the 
school's operations. These statistics should be in a historical series, with 
inierpreiation w here necessary. Much of the information can be gi\en in a 
series of grapfis. each of which shows an entire historical trend. Once 
started, these charts can be readily updated. Statistical measures that 
might be used in such reports are: 

— Number of applicants for admission and for what grades; 
number i^f students admitted and to what grades; number of 
alumni children, number of younger brothers and sisters ap- 
plying and number and percentage of each category accepted; 
geographic or neighborhood trends in applications 

— Ratio of students {o faculty 

— Number of courses and class section sizes 

— Faculty salaries 

— t1assriH)m and laboratory use 

— Cost per student of student ser>'iccs (admissions, athletic de- 
partment, meals, etc.) 
— Fund raising; annual giving and capital 

Other cost figures can be developed as units or work volume are estab- 
lished tv)r each major activity, and the board can be given data useful for 
reaching decisions on policy factors. 

c. lA'}:islatii>n ami regulations. The board also needs periodic reports 
on federal or state regulations and legislation regarding nonpublic schools, 
including de\elopmenis in aid programs for such schools in the federal 
go\enmieni and the various states. In addition to his other duties, the 
headmaster must keep posted on this whole new area of concern, hardly 
ihi^ughi of until a few years ago. The board may well be asked to join with 
other schools in pressing for certain legislation, or in opposing unwelcome 
legislation— a form i>f coi^perative effort that appears increasingly to be 
necessar> in man> states. In si)me schools, one of the trustees is assigned 
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the duty of keeping up to date in this area, as a sort of one-man corwmittee 
to uork with the sehool head and report to the board, if necessaiy. with 
reeoniniendations for aetion. Bulletins from NAIS on federal legislation 
and from regional or state associations of independent schools on state 
legislation are the two primary sources of tnis kind of information. 

t . The hi)urd shouU carry on a continuous evaluation of the school. 

An important duty of the board is that of evaluating the school, (An- 
other not unrelated duty, appraising the performance of the school's head, 
is dealt with in Chapter ID, Assessing the quality of a school in its various 
aspects is a difficult task, because much of the evidence contained in the 
reports just mentioned is certain to prcxiuce difierences of opinion and of 
interpretation. Furthermore, the quality of the product can hardly be 
measured in the same way as the quality of automobiles or electric toasters 
coming off an assembly line, in terms of mechanical efficiency, safety, and 
durability. Again, a school is not static, it cannot be examined from 
\arious angles in a testing laboratory: it is moving and dynamic, and it 
generates a do/en differci.t Kinds of reactions, attitudes, and for a 
multitude of reasons. 

Nevertheless, the board must do its best to judge the schooPs pertbr- 
niance. and here are a few notes on how to attack the problem. 

a. F.vahiation has to be a continuing process, not an effort to render a 
judgment on the school as a whole or at a given moment in time. 

b. The assessment should be made in terms of the school's declared 
philosophy and purpose. 

c. In addition to the objective measures listed in section 5, above, 
sci^res on College Board aptitude and achievement tests, on the National 
Merit Scholarship tests, college placement records, and resuhs of other 
standardized tests at both elementary and secondary levels are available 
and useful, but their significance is subject to misinterpretation. They 
n^ust be UH'd with great care, for they can be affected by specific admis- 
sions politics, by the quality and quantity of applicants, and by factors 
beyond tiie school's control. 

d. One -^f the most significant measurements of a school's performance 
is to be foi-nd in the opinions of its alumni. Many schools make it a prac- 
tice to poll their recent graduates periodically (those from one to four oi 
more years out). They can be asked to assess their experience in school, 
tlie stn-igths and weaknesses of the program as it stood in their time, and 
w hat they estimate to have been the total effect of the school on them. The 
administration can also systematically collect each year the records of its 
graduates in the next stage of their education (college or secondary) and 
get si^me clues, also to be used with caution, about the quality of their 
preparation in various subjects. 

e. Most important of all, an effort must be made, through teachers, 
students, and parents, to get the ''feel" of the school, to get a sense of 
faculty and student morale, of the integrity and dedication (that over- 
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worked but still nieaninyful word) of" the teachers, a sense of the students* 
spirit and of their interest in the school and what goes on in it. This is one 
place where success in building communications pays off. The assessment 
in this all-important area is likely to come from the collective and cumula- 
tive opinions of all the board, gained through their various contacts, over a 
periiHl of time rather than stemming from a calculated effort in any 
given year. 

f. rhe school head may well have an interesting and helpful appraisal 
of his own. and he should be asked for it. 

g. Unprejudiced observers can bt: exceedingly helpful. Many schools 
are \ isited periodically by committees of their regional accrediting associa- 
tion, or of their own independent school association, and reports sub- 
mitted after those visits deserve careful study. 13 The school may also en- 
gage one or more consultants to visit it and provide an outside evaluation 
ot the school as a w hole or of its performance in particular areas. If this is 
the case, the instructions to the consultants should be clear and precise, 
and the nning of the project, from the beginning, should be done with 
the full understanding and cooperation of the head, w ho should work out 
the details. 

As already suggested, the kind of evaluation we are talking about will 
not have a timetable and a deadline and be completed at a certain date. 
.And it will he most effective and reliable if it doesn't put anybody on the 
defensive or make him feel a need to justify himself, if it\ carried on, in 
other words, in a positive spirit, with all hands— trustees, head, faculty 
and students— taking pride in the strengths that can be identified and 
working together to formulate plans looking to the correction of the 
weaknesses. 

Tmsttrs arv responsible to their various constituencies and should 
render reports to them in appropriate ways and at appropriate times, 

I he very name ''trustee*' indicates that both the individuals and the 
group known as the board of trustees are entrusted with responsibilities. It 
is. thL. etore. implicit that they should account for their stewardship. 

L'ppennosi in the minds of most trustees is their responsibility for the 
school s tlnancial and business affairs, for keeping it solvent and its plant 
in good rrder. This is certainly a prime responsibility, though we hope we 
have alreailv made it clear that it is far from their only respi^rsibility. "I he 
board must see t(^ it that the principal of the school's capital funds is kept 
intact (unless ihc deed of gift in certain cases allows it to be spent) and not 
endangerc'l b> unwise borrowing. Good management of funds goes be- 
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yond conserving and takes into consideration the inflationary trends th?t 
seem to be a tact of life tixlay. 

And the record of the board and the school in financial matters should 
be exposed to the examination of friends and potential contributors. It is 
correct practice for a school to publish its figures on annual operating 
income and expense, the latest balance sheet resulting from an indepen- 
dent audit, and. if the school is lucky enough to have invested funds, a list 
of the investments. 

In what other ways are trustees responsible? In addition to their legal 
responsibilities (often not clearly understood) under the la>vj of the state in 
which the school is incorporated, they are, broadly speaking, responsible 
t(^ the parents, the students, the faculty, the alumni, the patrofis and con- 
tributors, and to the free society from which the school's independence is 
derived. 

I n parents. In a few schools, parent-owned or controlled, some or all of 
the trustees are elected bv the parents and the trustees render a report at 
an annual meeting of the parents. In most schools, however, both board- 
ing: and day. boards are self-perpetuating and elect all or most of their 
members. In these situations, an annual written report is usually rendered 
\v the parents by the headmaster on behalf of the board, covering major 
activities and developments of the year. The fact that a board is scl^- 
perpetuating does not free it /rom its responsibility to consider the inter- 
ests and opinions of the parents. 

To students. Since the principal reason for the existence of any school is 
to priA ide sound education for the students, it is obvious that the trustees 
arc responsible for the students* welfare. The board's responsibility to the 
students is carried out chiefly through powers delegated to the headmaster 
and the faculty, but the interest of the modern student in his education 
and in his school's policies is clear and lively, and so the wise board will 
find ways ami means, both formal and informal, for consulting the stu- 
dents and exchanging views frankly and honestly with them. One way 
would be for a member of the education committee to sit in on occasional 
student cmincil meetings, to get their points of view, and, at the same 
time, ti^ interpret board actions to them. 

T(t faculty. The board is surely responsible for the welfare of the faculty. 
With the leadership and advice of the headmaster, the board must provide 
an adequate salary scale and fringe benefits, physical plant and equip- 
ment, and other facilities for the proper functioning of the educational 
program. This kind of responsibility is usually understood by trustees, but 
the relationship should not stop there. Most boards recognize the im- 
portance of furthering the professional development of the faculty, in- 
cl'tding the head, by providing funds for summer courses or travel, for 
attendance at professional meetings, for visits to other schools, and. 
ideally, ft^r sabbatical leaves. The temptation to squeeze such allowances 
out of a tight budget will be strong, but it has to be resisted, for they help 
keep teachers enthusiastic, on their toes, and growing in professional 
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skills and in background knowledge. I** Also, though we have already 
spoken ot the importance of comnuinication and understanding between 
faculty and trustees, we would emphasize again the desirability of estab- 
lishing structural arrangements that enable the trustees to explain plans 
atid policies to the teachers and enable the teachers to make their views 
known \m plans and policies in effect and under consideration. 

Til alumni. Since many alumni retain an interest in their school and 
Cimtribute to its welfare, they are entitled to regular reports. Most schools 
do. in fact, send their alumni a bulletin with news of the school a id its 
alumni. But at certain alumni meetings, and particularly thiot-gh a 
special annual report of the headmaster mailed to all alumni, pare^iis, and 
friends, the board's stewardship should be reported. If these grou::s are to 
be asked to support the school through annual giving and capital fund 
campaigns, they are entitled to a full report from the management that 
describes the financial condition of the school, gifts received during the 
past year, and the administration's plans for the future. This kind of in- 
formation, while it may be actually a part of the report of the headmaster, 
is in fact a report from the trustees. The headmaster will naturally include, 
of course, many other aspects of the school program — any interesting 
changes in or additions to the curriculum, admission problems at the 
school, college entrance problems, the spiritual aspects of the school's life, 
development of the library, and other similar subjects. 

To thvpuls. What has been said above applies fully to tViends, patrons, 
contributors, both past and potential. It is the board's responsibility to see 
that these groups are fully informed. 

To society. Finally, as emphasized in our Foreword, the board is re- 
sponsible, in a broad sense, to the community and to our democratic 
society, which makes possible the existence of independent schools. The 
tax-tree status of most independent schools, and their freedom to experi- 
ment in educational techniques and philosophy — these considerations 
require that trustees be conscious of their responsibility to the community 
in general. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE BOARD AND THE HEAD 
OF THE SCHOOL 

1 1 has already been emphasized that a clear understanding of the respec- 
tive responsibilities of board and headmaster is fundamental to the 
smooth functioning of a school's administration. Chapter I was devoted 
chietly to the board and the way it operates. This chapter concentrates on 
the board in its relationship to the headmaster. Let us begin by a restate- 
ment of the responsibilities of both parties. 

On the part of the trustees there are three primar)' areas of responsibility. 

Institutional policy. The trustees set all basic policies of the institution, 
such as whether the school will be for boys, for girls, or both, what grades 
will be included, the educational philosophy of the school, the scale of tui- 
tion payments, the salary scale, the size and nature of the enrollment, and 
other similar matters. 

Financial resources. The trustees have primary responsibility for the 
physical property of the school, for the raising of funds necessary to pro- 
vide the needed physical facilities,! and for satisfactory management of 
the school's operating funds. 

Lonfi-range plans. The trustees should set the diiection the school 
should take in order to accomplish its long-range objectives. They must 
six to it that the needs for funds, personnel, and space for the future are 
developed so that interim decisions will fit into the future plan. 

While the formulation of policy in these areas is clearly the responsibil- 
ity v)f the trustees, they will not only give weight to the views of the head 
but may also rely on him for initiative and leadership. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE HEAD 

It is the duty of the headmaster to carry out the policies established by 
the governing board and to serve as the professional educational le^ider for 
thL' in^'Mttition yx Wioh naturally includes the internal administration of the 
school. 

There are certain areas of the headmaster's responsibility that can be 
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elcarly spelled out. In all these areas he must, of course, act in accor- 
dance v\ith policies approved by the board. 

Plunnmn the future ut the schnoi The headmaster, with the help of 
uhatcNer committee is in charge of long-range planning, is responsible for 
developing plans for the near- and long-term future of the school. Such 
plans include: 

— l-nrollment objectives 
--Academic course offerings 
— C*lass si/e 
— Si/e of faculty 

— Plant additions or alterations necessary 
— Financial requirements 

After the appropriate committee has developed and recommended 
plans, these should be reviewed and approved by the board. They should 
be projected at least five (or, better, ten) years ahead, and should be re- 
viewed and updated every year in the light of developments. 

F.nmUment, The headmaster is responsible for the enrollment and the 
manner of handling admissions to the school. If the school is new and 
small, and if active promotion and solicitation of students are required, 
the prime responsibility rests with the headmaster. Trustees should be 
willing to help and probably can be extremely helpful with some pros- 
pects, but the basic r.sponsibility is the headmaster's. 

Admission. The headmaster and his committee on admissions must 
huNc the sole and final right to decide on the admission of students, acting 
in accord wiih basic admissions policy established by the hoard. Trustees 
will receive pressure from their friends on behalf of applicants — patlicu- 
larly if admission to a school is highly competitive. The headmaster should 
be glad to hear from trustees who can add significant information con- 
cerning a family and a candidate, but he must have the last word on the 
adniission of students, provided he is operating within the board s estab- 
lished pi^licy. 

Disciph'ne. The headmaster must assume responsibility for the disci- 
pline of the students. If the discipline of students is poor, the problem 
must be resoUed by the headmaster, and the trustees have every right to 
hi>ld him responsible. 

Dismissal of students. The headmaster must have the right to dismiss a 
student who. in his judgment and in the judgment of his professional 
associates, should be separated from the school either for academic 
reasons or for reason*, of behavior. As a matter of discretion, tact, and 
good communications the headmaster will often notify trustees of an im- 
pending action or of an action taken: this should be done not to ask 
pctniission. but rather U) inform, so that the trustee can answer any ques- 
tions that may come to him. 

Financial aiiL The headmaster or some member of his staff to whom he 
ma> delegate this responsibility should discus.s financial aid with parents 
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who ruqiicsi it and shiuild intorni ihcm otthc policy of the board. A proce- 
dure that uorks well in many schools is to have parents complete a stan- 
dard rinaneial aid tbrni for review by the headmaster and a committee to 
uhieh the board has delegated authority to act. Such a process provides 
some objective basis for niakinji grants and removes the awarding of 
unmis from the realm of personal negotiation, which can prove embar- 
rassinij.- 

Rvlutitms with htcuhy. The headmaster should have sole responsibility 
for tfic employment of teachers and other staff members; he should not be 
required to present alternative candidates for the board's consideration. 
He must take the responsibility for apj)ointing the best persons to be 
fvHind ai salaries within the established salary range, scale, or policy laid 
doun h> tfie hoard 

Indnidual salaries of nevv teachers have to be established by the head- 
master himself. Salaries of eoiitiruiitig teachers may well be reviewed by 
the finance eommittce or another committee so that trustees may see that 
the uc-neral policy of advancement of teachers on the salary scale is being 
properl> observed. If the headmaster wishes to create a new position of 
siuiie uiiportancc to the school, such as the position of director of studies 
or assistant headmaster, he should, of course, discuss this with the appro- 
priate inistee comi.iittee. and the position and its salary scale should be 
established befine diseussions or interv iews with candidates take place. 

PuhliK'ity. The headmaster shi^uld have the responsibility for, and the 
Mi|Krvision over, all publicity for the school. He must, of course, delegate 
this, since fie himself, except in a very small institution, cannot possibly 
lake care ot this duty along w ith his other manifold responsibilities. More- 
over, it mav uell be that a trustee working in the area of public relations or 
journalism or advertising can be extremely helpful, and can. in fact, make 
a real contribution by undertaking some or all of the work inviilved. Never- 
theless, the fieadmaster should assume responsibility fiir the over-all 
supervision of press releases and statements to the public, regardless of 
who does the actual work. 

I'lnufiK'iul Kilhiirs. A sehool budget is always more than an estimate of 
income and expense for a given periled of time, for it also reflects the 
educational philosophy of the school. Therefore, the headmaster should 
alvvavs take the lead in preparing the budget, assisted by ihe business 
niaiiaiier if there is one. Together they should present their proposals to 
the finance committee o\ the board, which should satisfy itself regarding 
the soundness of tfie proposals. Once the finance committee and the board 
o\ trustees have approved the annual budget, the business manager, the 
headmaster, and others empowered to spend money should be free to do 
Miuiihiii the limits of the budget without having to make requests to the 
trustees for each expenditure of funds. It may be added that for good 
buduet eiMitrol there should be prompt preparation of monthly expense 
figures, with cumulative totals for the year to date and comparisons with 
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tlicptvMous scar's fiviurcs ami with the current budget. Tlie headmaster 
and the huard's finance or executive coniniittee can properly expect the 
business tnatuiijer to luive such figures available within a ver>' tew days of 
the end ot each motith. 

.V/u///;iva///cr ttf prtffurty. *l*he headmaster is responsible tor seeing that 
routine tnainienance and repair of the physical property are carried out. 
Heatul his statf are on the grounds daily, and the trustees are not. and it is 
his responsibilil> to see that the buildings and grounds committee is in- 
fi^nned of anx unusual conditions affecting the properi> of the school, 

Hralfh and su/rrv. The head master is responsible for the health and 
satetv of students ssliile tliey are under the sehoofs jurisdiction. It is most 
uitportanl tluit requirements of state and local authorities be satisfied by 
theschoitl's health and safety regulations. 

hund raising, I o what extent is the headmaster responsible tor fund 
raising ' Must he raise the money tor needed projects, or is this a trustee 
tunctioti ? Can a lieadmaster refuse t(^ help raise money on the ground that 
his job is academic and he iheret'ore canni>t leave the school tor outside 
acn\ities/ 

As in many oilier areas ot difference of opinion, the truth lies at neither 
extreme, hut somewhere in between. In all aspects of school administra- 
tion, the headmaster must and should exercise leadership, but he needs 
thcactixe support ot his trustees as well as of alumni and parent.s. The 
Jieadmaster should be alert to the developing needs of the school and the 
funds needed to strengthen the program and plant. He must talk over 
these requirements with itie appropriate committees of the board and the 
hoard itselt. and together they must decide on the ways and means to raise 
I tic futids. 

In a capital campaign for any si/able amount, it generally pays to 
employ reputable fund-raising counsel. F.xceptions might include situa- 
tions uhere one or xwo key persons in the school family have had suecess- 
ful experience and can devote virtually full time to the campaign, or where 
tlie number of prospects to be seen is small and most of the people live in 
t lie same community. 

The headmaster should not be expected to call on all of the parents, lest 
he be placed in embarrassing situations with actual or prospective donors 
whose children are not successful in school. He should work with speeial- 
gitts prospects, key leaders, and alumni: help organize parent soliciting 
teams; personally see foundation and corporation executives whose orga- 
nizations ma> contribute: and in general work wherever his influence and 
|)ersonal touch arc most needed. Potential major donors will expect to see 
tlicliead ot the scliool. 



Kfi.XSONS FOR UNSATISFACTORY RELATIONSHIPS 

Since the responsibilities outlined above can be so clearly stated, why 
diK's a lack ot understanding betv^een headmaster and board arise in so 
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nian> schools? Often ciuniyh it is because communications between them 
arc poor, or have not been handled with tact. In addition to defined areas 
ot rcspiuisibilitv, there are also rules ot'the road. 

One t>pc of headmaster, tor example, violates such rules by trying to 
"lici ahead ot his interference"; he may make policy decisions without the 
cmisent of the board. He may also make other important decisions without 
consultirii: board members. He may do this because he feels that, since he 
is the head of the school and the professional, he is entitled to make 
decisions on all matters where the board has not specifici'My reserved the 
decision to itself. Another headmaster, who is somewhat Insecure, may 
bother individual trustees by telephone calls or letters on all manner oV 
minor affairs, annoving them with routine problems of internal adminis- 
tration that he ought to take care of himself. At board meetings, he may 
waste the time of the board by bringing to its attention many minor mat- 
ters and requests tor permission to do things that snould be clearly within 
the provitice of the administration to do. 

But the headmasicr is not the only culprit. For example, some trustees, 
trequentl> officers or committee chairmen, may become officious and 
individually try to dictate to the headmaster, or perhaps tell the head 
groundskeeper or maintenance man or the athletic director what he is to 
do. Bad feeling and confusion are bound to result, and it should be em- 
phasized again that no individual trustee has authority to give orders or 
directions to the headmaster or to any members of his faculty or statV. 
Such authority rests only with the full board in a duly constituted meeting, 
and decisii^ns of the board should be communicated to the persons con- 
cerned through proper channels. 

Sonic businessmen on boards of trustees try to boss the headmaster as 
the result of their own long experience in industry. Such men think of the 
headmaster as a kind of plant manager, a subi^rdinate to be given orders. 
Such a view of the headmaster is clearly in error, for he is not a subordi- 
nate or employee in the usual business sense of the word. Although he is 
employed by the board, once he is engaged he becomes the person to 
whi^ni the\ should look for direction and leadership. As a professional 
educator, he should be expected to lead the board and the school. A 
clearer analogy is to think of the head of the school as a kind of prime 
minister: ho is a part of the board in spirit, yet stands somewhat apart 
from them as their leader, and he is their leader as long as he commands 
the '/onndence of the board. When he loses this confidence and can no 
loncor command a clear working majority of the board to support him. his 
government must fall. 

Sl GGHSnONS FOR PROMOTING A SOUND RELATIONSHIP 

Further pursuit of these ideas may make them more concrete. We have 
staled that the board makes policy, but we have also stated that the head- 
mastt.T should be a leader. In his role as leader, it is his responsibility to 
propose policies, but to do so through proper channels. Experience has 
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shown that the proper avenue of approaeh to the board on the matter of 
new policies is tlinuij^h the appropriate eoniniittee of the board. There- 
fore, the headmaster who, for example, after eonsultations and discus- 
sions with the faculty wishes to propose an important curriculum change, 
will he wise to discuss this first with his trustee eommittee on edueatii^n. 
This committee, which has the time and personnel to study edueatit^nal 
policx qucsti(Mis in detail, can j^ive the proposal the attention it requires 
and can then, with the headmaster, report its reeommendation to the 
board. B> taking iliis approach, the he:'^rnastor iinniediately has several 
informed trustees w ho understand the problem and who can help support 
his plan. Of course, if the committee turns down his propo>.al, he will 
pri>habl> n^n brinij the matter to the board. 

Similarly, if the headmaster w ishes to increase the basie salary seale of 
the faculty. lie will do well discuss the matter thoroughly and in detail 
with liis tuiancc committee. Here again, when the matter is presented to 
the entire board, tlie comniitiee will understand the reasons for the in- 
crease in the salary scale and will support the headmaster's recom- 
mendation. 

The converse of these procedures is equally true, A valuable ehannel of 
ciMiimunication from tlie board to the headmaster is through the appro- 
priate biKird committees. The various committees of the board have a 
gooil opimriunity. in a smaller and more intimate netting than the full 
board, lo question the headmaster concerning policies and to inform 
tlicmseUcs iiu^re fulls on the operation of the school. 

To use another analogy, the headmaster and board may think of them- 
seUes as the e\ecuti\e and legislative branches of the school administra- 
tion. As clearU as tlic Constitution of the United States defines the areas 
of its c\evuti\e and legislative branches, there is inevitably some overlap in 
iiit*isdiv.iion and luncrion. It is w ithin this gray area of overlap that friction 
or a jHvAcr struggle sv^metimes develops — as naturally in a school as in a 
goxernmeni. 

The best wa> to avoid this kind of friction is for the board and headmas- 
ter ii^ think i^f theniseUes not as competing branches of a single govern- 
ment, but rather as members of a single team. The members of a team 
have indiviilual functions, but singly they cannot be successful. Only 
thnnigli unit> and cooperation under proper leadership can there be 
success. It w ill help a great deal, therefore, if heads of schools and trustees 
think in terms of units, with the niembers of the board on the one hand 
being active in their corporate capacity io establish policies and making 
thcniscives indiviilually available to the headntaster for help when he 
wants it. and the headmaster on the other hand functioning continually as 
the chict executive i^fficer of the institution, its leader, but alsvays con- 
scious ot liis rcsinmsibili^y to the bmird and to his schiiol constituency. 

ANNL'Al. Ri:\ IHW OF THH HFAD'S PHRFORMANC H 
A significant element in promoting and maintaining a sound relation- 
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ship beiuecn board and head is the regular evaluation session, in which, 
lu put it in simple terms, the head can find out how he*s doing and at the 
same lime register any eoncerns he has about the board's performance. To 
repeal uhat N\as said earlier, the discussion ideally should be friendly but 
frank. 

About two thirds of the more than 600 heads who responded to a recent 
survey (see Appendix F) had some kind of review (usually annual, 
sometimes at Kniger intervals) of their contract or oral agreement. It also 
appeared, however, that often it was not the kind of candid appraisal we 
are talking about, but merely a brief report of action at a board meeting 
continuing* the head\ employment for a year, or a note from the treasurer 
tellinu of a raise in salary and confirming other benefits for another year. 

If things are going along all right, one might ask why an evaluation 
session is needed. We believe that the head* just like a faculty member, 
sliould have the help and reassurance or cautioning (no doubt some of 
both) that would be provided by a regular review of his performance. This 
is clearly the view of many school heads who are getting one and many 
more who are not. Here are two illustrative quotations, both from active 
school heads: 

I Ii.ivc i»fii-n ti'h vcrv Ii»ncl> tn ni> jnb. ami the lack of any reaction — praise or 
hl.tim- h.is r)).iiic the Imichncss niiirt- acute. Somv pt:rii»dic revicu ut hou the head 
isiliMTiw v^iuilii ccri.iinlv he hclplul. 

II hkc .1 contract I tn create a reason tor the board to evaluate the head's 
pcrtitrni.tiuc .it Ic.ist iwicca sear. 

What we are urging, and what most heads would like to have, is an in- 
ftjrnial review in uhieh the head can learn the views of the board as to his 
performatiee — w here he is successful and where he seems to be less so. 

Who is to do it? In nearly half of the cases reported in ihe survey, it was 
the chief officer of the board, the chairman or the president: in nearly as 
mans instances it was either the executive committee or the full board. We 
think that ordinarily it should be the president alone or with such other 
officers or members of the executive committee as he may wish to involve, 
rather than the full board. We believe that the chances for a frank and 
reasonably informal exchange of views are better if the reviewing group is 
small. It is suggested, however, that the prrsident ask all members of the 
h)ar(l for their inilividual appraisals prior to the evaluation session so that 
he niay be fully aware of the feelings of all his colleagues about the head. 

Hi)w often? At least t^nee a year, perhaps best in late fall or early winter, 
when the budget and salaries for the following year are about to be con- 
siilered. and certainly more often thanevery two or three years, as is now the 
case with some heads. And if there is serious criticism of the head, and a 
situation that might deteriorate, the sessions should be more frequent 
than once a year, and very specific. 

What shall be said? Obviously it depends on circumstances, and we 
make a suggestion or two only since we hear that trustees sometimes hesl- 



talc because thcs udh'i tcci contldciit of fum lo about it. The dcscrip- 
tio»i ot the head's duties and lespDiisibilities in the by-laws, in tfie head's 
contract, or in an> meinorandum of'expectati(Mis drawn up at the time the 
lieail was en.k;ai»ed ci>iild supply a t'ramework or checklist. Communica- 
tions will pri>habl> hu>m larue i>n any such list: has the head been ex- 
enipUr> or not in keeping the president and the bo'ird intbrnied? With 
respect to chani^es made i>r in the making, fias he been Nueeessful or not in 
iiiterpreiini: and explaining to parents and alumni, as well as to trustees, 
tacultx. and students, the how and the why of them? Has he taken the 
time and the trouble necessary to involve others in the decision-making 
process? Has he staNcd on the right side ^)f the board-head division of 
responsibilities, or has he ventured mistakenly into policy-making or 
invoUcil the board too much in what should be the prmince of administra- 
fton"' I hesc are iMily suggestii^ns. I here is little doubt that in any actual 
situation the topics to be discussed will make themselves evident, 
providing t>pportunitics fi^r luMing areas where praise is due as well as 
others where there is room for in)pri>\emeni. The talk on both sides should 
be direct and candid, and it is sensible for the president to put in a memo- 
randum {\\\\U a cop> ti>r the headmasierVs private tile) a summary of the 
salient points made. 

1 he headmaster would do well to make a written self-evaluation before 
the session. One head not only dues this but also invites his faculty lo 
esaluaie him and carries the results into ihe meeting. And since the coni- 
niunicaiion is iwo-uay. this is his chance lo speak about the performance 
of the trustees ami their president (Mrs. X isn't follow ing the ground rules 
about parental complaints; Mr. Y is trying to give orders directly to the 
liead maintenance man: the v^hole board is tending to encroach on admin- 
istrati\e turf). 

We rccogni/e the fact that, if the relationship between head and board 
president is what it should be. much i>f what might be discussed at an 
evaluation session will have been brought up from time to time without 
eerenion\. Nevertheless, we think there is merit in a planned session in 
which tlie |)residc!ii may be accompanied by other trustees and retlect a 
ci>nsensus ut the ln>ard. 

riiis need not be a traumatic experience for the head, nor, since no one 
is perfect, a source of undiluled satisfaction.-^ 

Kinallv. just as trustees face increased demandv and expectations, so do 
schoi>l heads. The position of headmaster has al ays been a demanding 
i>ne. with unrelenting pressures on his lime and energies from many direc- 
tions, and wiih man> decisions to be made. Ni^w new problems have to be 

M lie pr»MNN i\ n«»i iinliVi* tIk .it>tru.tl .iliiatioii in hu%inrNM'%. vaI .tv nMna)ionictit by 
i^.mU is \\w of In HiThcri \ M.t\cr. " I he ScictKcot I cllinj; l-xcciiti\es Mnu I hl'v'^L• 
l hMin: " /•••r;,,*/, J.inu.ir\ 1^*"4. IS .1 jK'rnncn! wvml t»t cmluwi " I hcuor*! niistakf iin fvalu- 
.iiiT ,,tri riMki- IN !.» Uf Nuinc • \%\unvv who's h.irciv nuikin^ il Icavt the v.'ssiori lutrhorin^ 
lU-luMi.ns .ihiMii ufv-.ti prospers tn Ins tuti.rc At the sanK- linic. the fv,.lna'i>r has be caretul 
rn'i in».rnNlMlK'^ \i.'».uiivc . . . niuicr ,in .iN.il.inchft^t ilt'v,istalhi)> j.riiu'isnis 1(12). 



met. i^r i^kl luies having new eomplieations — currieulunu teaching mcth- 
ihIs. disciphnc. personneL finance, every aspect of school lite. The making 
i)f decisions in\olves extended discussion with representatives of the 
unnips affected, followed by the tinie-consuniing process of explaining 
and interpreting the new ways of dinng things. 

The increase in demands on school heads is certainly a partial explana- 
tiiui of the noticeable trend toward shorter tenure.^ We stress this increase 
because v\e think it important for the trustee of a school to be aware of the 
nature and extent of the burdens their head is carrying and to recogni/e 
the possibility that the demands of the school may be damaging his home 
life and endangering his (and his wife's) health and morale. They may find 
tt ad\isable. as many boards have, to add administrative help, or to en- 
ciuirage. urge, or even require the head to break away periodically for rest 
and rccrcaiiiMi. to regain perspective on the school and its problems. 

AVOIDING FRICI ION— THE HEADMASTER 

Him can the headmaster avoid making major blunders that arouse the 
wrath ot ihe trustees or cause them to lose confidence in him? Even 
iliough fie is ific chief executive .ifficer and leader, he will be well advised 
friMii the piMni of view of diplo* jacy and tact to talk over anticipated deci- 
siiHis and serious problems with the president of the board, or possibly 
with one or two other senior trustees in whom he has particular con- 
tldence. He ought to feel free to talk with them on a friendly and unofficial 
basis if need be. 

l.ei us assume, for instance, that the headmaster, who is relatively new 
and >ounK. feels it necessary to dismiss a teacher who has been on the 
faculty \oT a Uuiger period of time than has the new headmaster. Tech- 
nicallv and legally, the heaiimaster has a right to hire and fire members of 
the faculi>. He can siaiiM on his rights and take action without consulting 
ific board. If he is however, he will first discuss this matter with his 
ciininiittee on education and with his board president. Or suppose it is 
necessary to dismiss the child of a family that has long been associated 
with the school or the child of a major contributor in a recent campaign. 
Here again, the headmaster is perfectly withm his rights to take this action 
it he feels it is necessary. On the other hand, to secure his defenses, he 
uould do well to explain the impending action to the president of the 
board aiul [Possibly a few other trustees. This is not meant to imply that 
ilic headmaster is asking permission to do these things, but rather that he 
uishes the trustees to understand fully his reasons for his actions. When 
fie iseotuineed that a moral issue or the integrity of the school is at stake, 
fie must stand fast in the face of the most formidable opposition: only thus 
can he maintain his own integrity. 

Another \vay a headmaster can avoid making major blunders with 



\ rvvcn! Minov \h.»ucit ih.tJ 2> \c.tis u^o I ho a>cra>;c tenure i»t schiu»l heads ^^as 12 years. 
N..U II IN httlc more th.m h.ill ihal. 
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biniul iiuMubm is tn keep dusc to public opinion. For example, a head- 
niaMer max \ush lo lead his school in a new direction. It conditions are 
riyht. he nKi\ be able to do it speedily, but it board and coninuinity are not 
rcail\ fi>r the nio\eiT i\o not understand it, to plunge boldly ahead may set 
back b> \cars the very cause the headmaster espouses. He may have to be 
ciMitenl \Mth a period ot preparinjj the ground. So it is important that the 
headniasier keep his ear to the ground and know what students, parents, 
and i»ihers aresa>in.u about the school. His contact with his faculty must 
he continuous and personal, to keep him aware of their fedinys and their 
stale of morale. When the headmaster is also active in community affairs, 
rninulinj: with parents, trustees, alumni, and others, he is better able to 
anticipate troubles before they become serious. 

In line with these suggestions, the headmaster needs to be receptive to 
ad\ice. Ihe young, inexperienced headmaster in particular must avoid 
tr>ing to assert his own position by flouting the advice of experienced per- 
sons v. ho know the conmuinity. The man who does this is as foolish as the 
\oung adolescent who flouts the advice of parent.s, teachers, and other 
elders, and he is equally iikely to come to grief. 

.Again, in a spirit of mutual respect and cooperation, the headmaster 
should always consult with the committee chairman before requesting a 
meeting of a committee and should discuss w ith him the proposed agenda 
and major ti^pics coming up for discussion. Similarly, the headmaster 
should discuss, with the president of his board, the agenda for the board 
meeting itself and the topics he intends to bring up for discussion and 
decision. 

Finally, the headmaster can avoid major blunders by paying very care- 
ful attentiim to preparation and staff work before any meeting with any 
group ot trustees. He must be sure he has the supporting documents and 
figures \o back up his statements. He should amass a great deal more 
niaierial than he is likely to use, just as a doctor must have a great deal 
more kmm ledge than he may be called upon to use in any one case. When 
complex or controver'^ial problems are to come up in a committee meeting, 
factual material and other relevant information should be sent to trustees 
ahead of lime. Moreover, after any committee meeting or board meeting, 
it is the respimsibility of the headmaster to carry out decisions of the board 
and \o repiirt to the appropriate officials, or to the entire boaid in some 
cases, the fact that the decisions have been carried out. The headmaster 
must use his judgment whether he can do so through a telephone call— to 
a committee chairman or officer of the board— or whether he should 
intiTm the entire board in writing. In short, a smoothly working board 
and smooth board-headmaster relations depend heavily on the thought, 
imagination, initiati\e. and hard woik of the headmaster. 

AVOIDING FRICTION— THE TRUSTEES 

How can trustees avtud making major blunders? They must respect the 
lieadniasier for his professional position and for his experience and knowl- 
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cdjic. riiey slu>uld liave the same kind ofeontldence in him professionally 
that the> have in their lawyer or their doctor and deal with him as an 
equal, mn as a subordinate. ('Irustees should also recognize their respon- 
sibility toward a new headmaster by seeing to it that he and his wife are 
properly introduced to the community.) 

It has already been pointed out that individual trustees have no author- 
ity over the headmaster and have no right to instruct him or give him 
iM ders. Only the full board of trustees, meeting officially, may request or 
e\en demand that the headmaster follow cenain directives of the board. 
I he trustee who usurps the authority of the board and takes it on himself 
\o tell the headmaster how to run the school must be brought into line by 
the president of the board and other trustees or be dropped as a trustee. 

I rustees ine\itably w ill receive complaints from disgruntled parents and 
e\en ivcasionally from a disgruntled teacher. A trustee should never 
attempt \o solve the problem but should always refer the complaining 
jndi\idual directly to the head of the school. The trustee's duty then is to 
inform the headmaster at once that the individual has made a complaint. 
If the headmaster does not hear from the individual within a reasonable 
time, he shmild make it his business to talk with him. 

If the parent or teacher has already talked to the head and is still not 
satisfied, then the trustee may either refer the complainer to the president 
of the board or listen w ithout comment and offer to take it up with the 
president for such action as may be indicated. It is for the president of the 
board, not fi>r the individual trustee, to talk the matter over with the 
school head and decide him to handle the matter from there on. It is gen- 
erally aiireed that gi>ing anmnd the head to the board or to individual 
members of it is ti> be discouraged, except in the rarest of circumstances, 
as lendini; ti> undermine the necessary and proper authority of the chief 
operatinji i>ftlcer of the school, namely, its head. 

B> the same ti>ken. trustees hearing complaints in the community 
should suppi>n the headmaster, assure the complainant that the head- 
master desires to do the right thing and that a call on him should result in 
satisfaction, and inform the head of the talk they have heard. Whatever 
the cause i>f complaint or dissatisfaction that comes to the attention of a 
trustee, the head shi>uld never be left unaware of it but have the chance to 
pri>tlt by it. to correct a situation that needs correcting, or to defend his 
positii>n or his action. 

A irarticular responsibility rests with the president of the board of 
trustees, for it is his duty xo keep his trustees in line. We have already 
spoken i^f the importance of indoctrinating and orienting new trustees; it 
is not a bad idea for the president to use »he annual meeting as the 
occasion tor reminding the w hole board not only of the ground rules in the 
kinds of situations just mentioned, but also of the working arrangements 
for the di\ision of powers, duties, and responsibilities between head and 
board. 



A C ON I RACT FOR THE HEAD? 

I hc question is often raised whether the head should have a written con- 
tract, tor a year or longer, with the board. The recent sur>'ey of the opin- 
ions of schiio! heads on this subject brought out some interesting facts and 
divergent [nMnts of view (see Appendix F). About half of the heads had 
something in writing — a contract or letter of agreement — and about the 
same number, though not necessarily the same people, favored a con- 
tractual arrangement. Often the contract was no more than an under- 
taking i4 the board to pay a certain salary, with fringe benefits and per- 
quisites spelled out with some care, and an agreement to those terms by 
the licad. Many who had no contracts argued emphatically against them: 
"If relatiiuiships are sound, contracts are unimportant"; "If trust and 
res|)ect bet^u^en head and board go, all the paper in the world is worth- 
less": and most of this group preferred the "gentleman's agreement" 
under which they worked. Many others, however, suggested that contracts 
would help aviMd misunderstanding, that boards change and verbal agree- 
ments are forgi)tten, and so on. And, significantly, many of those who 
were happy with their no-contract status with their own board said they 
wiHiki fau^r a contract for their successor, or would want one if they 
nuned lo aninher school, or that they had one when they started (but felt it 
was no longer necessary), or favored a contract for the early years of a 
new head. 

( learU opiniiuis differ, and it is a matter of mutual agreement between 
head and board whether to formalize the arrangement by a contract (oi by 
a letter lo tlie head and signed by him, which amounts to a contract). 
Whatever tlie \'orm of the understanding, there are two objectives to be 
achieved. One is ti^ set up a working relationship between board and head 
in wliicli tlie chance of misunderstanding can be minimized, and the 
other, particularly impi^rtant in these days of shorter tenure for heads, is 
so to regulate the process by which the relationship is terminated as to 
avoid damage or unnecessary difficulties to either party. 

Accordingly, we look with favor on something in writing (1) that spells 
out in detail the head's salary and perquisites and makes it clear who pays 
[or what in the way of hmising, insurance, transportation, school enter- 
taining, and sio on, so that there can be no misunderstanding on this score; 
(2) tluit contains a paragraph or two specifying the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the head, and those of the board, or refers to the paragraphs in 
thescliooPs bv-laws that deal w ith them; (3) that provides for an annual 
review of perfi^rmance, as discussed earlier (and see Appendix F), with 
details as to when and by w hom; and (4) that specifies the procedures to be 
followed ioY renewal of the agreement as well as its termination, (See 
Appentlix C* for sample agreements,) 

TERMINATION OF AGREEMENT 
It is safe to assume that many a board-head relationship will not con- 
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linuc until the head's retirement. There will surely be instances where il 
will continue lo that end with great benelit to all, but there are all sorts of 
possible reasons tor its being terminated at some point before that, A 
board may wish to initiate a change; so may the head. Schools at different 
times in iheir existence may need different kinds of leadership. The board 
or the head, or both, may sense such a need and decide that a change of 
leadership is desirable. 

The head may wish to move to . nother pan of the country, or to a dif- 
toreni kind i^f school: he may be asked to consider a position with greater 
responsihilitv , one he sees as a career opportunity he cannot pass by: or he 
ma> feel he has done all he set out to do at school X and wants the chal- 
lenge ot a new set of problems at school Y; or he may be tired out and seek 
a less demandin;^ i^vupation. 

Or differing opinions, stronglv held» may develop between board and 
head on a policy question so basic that neither pany can accept the other's 
Mews about how the school should operate. Assuming frank discussions. 
giHHl will on each side, and ample notice, it should be possible to resolve 
an\ i^f these situations amicably and with assurance of a smooth transition. 

Hin\ever, there can be other situations where the path may not be so 
smooth and clear. Take the situation, for example, in which the board has 
suppi^rted tfie head, worked conscientiously with him and done its best to 
guide and direct him. but has become increasingly doubtful of his eventual 
success, A new school year is w ell along, but evidence of incompetence or 
lack of leadership on the part of the head has become so conspicuous that 
the board is convinced that there must be a change and that it must 
happen before the next school year begins. It is too late to give appropriate 
notice, but the board must ask for the head's resignation and announce 
the impending change as soon as possible. 

A quinaiion from a handbook written for committee members of 
Friends schools (the committee of a Friends school is the equivalent of a 
b(Kird of trustees) is appropriate for consideration here. 5 

1 emnnaiion of Sen ice 
\n MHm .ts It bivonu's app,ircni lo the eonimiitoc thai the head of the sehwl is 
nnu.tmniii his respiwisibilities well or is making rejx'ated unu ise judgments, thea* 
.iu dolunie i|uesii.»ns which the coninuiice should ask itself. Has it examined care- 
lull UM'wn.ictions. ti^ assure itselt that niethixls of operation and areas of respim- 
Mbiln\ ha^c been ck-iiri) detlned and faithfully adhered to'' Has the head of the 
V h.u.l Krn eiven the authoril> he tieeds to operate the sehwl u ithin the framework 
I'l conunittee polieies.' Has the eoniniittee. because of its concern for the welfare of 
the Nvh. ■!. oeen solicitous to the point of meddling? With these questii^ns answervd 
s.iustaeionU. the eoniniittee should labor kindly with the head in order to resolve 
the dittieultv Failing in this objective, the committee faces the painful step of 
niakine a change in leadership. 

Recommended practices. The key factor to be reckoned with in any 
termination, whether initiated by board or head, is the matter of adequate 
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lu^iicc. In ihc itucrcsis ot the school as well as the head, notice should nor 
nuilly be jii\en before a specified date in the year— at least eight to ten 
months before the end of a given school year, or, better stilh a year before. 
Such extended notice is essential in order to give the trustees time lo search 
tor ami secure a successor and, similarly, for the head to find a new 
position. The hiring process in the independent school worid is governed 
by the special rhythm of the school year and is normal!^' '•ried on during 
the fall and early winter months, with appointments be. ^ announced no 
later than March and new heads taking over during the summer. When 
th.s schedule is followed, changes are accomplished with a minimum of 
disruption \o the normal year-to-year functioning of the school. 

If there is a written agreement or contract, it should certamly cover the 
matter of notice. Even when there is no agreements the reasons for notice 
cited above still apply and must be taken into consideration. 

Because notice plays such a critical role in the termination process, it 
becomes essential to make provision for equitable financial settlement 
when for some reason appropriate notice cannot be given, as in the case 
cited above. In such instances, we reco.i mend as sound practice the con- 
tinuation of salary beyond the school year in which dismissal occurs for a 
period of sufficient length to enable the dismissed head to secure accept- 
able employment. In determining what is ''reasonable,'* consideration 
should be given to the timing of the dismissal (the later in the school year 
the greater the obligation), che length of service of the head* his personal 
and family circumstances, the financial condition of the school, and any 
other pertinent factors. 

In practice, such settlements have ranged from six months to a year. In 
some cases, agreements call for continuation of salary for a specified num- 
ber of months, or until the head has secured another position: in others, 
they provide for a specified period, or amount, of separation pay without 
condition. 

Praciucs io he nvoidcd. A board should not start a search process or 
engage a new head without letting the incumbent know he is on the way 
out. The latter is entitled to the earlicii possible notice, and a search pro- 
cess carried on covertly is an affront t(^ the school's constitutents as well as 
to the head. 

A head should not negotiate for a new position in secret, telling the 
board he is leaving only after he has secured the new job. 

Dismissal action should be taken by the whole board, not by individuals 
or committees. If the head wants an opportunity to discuss his situation 
with the board, he should be given one, prior to final action. 

Individual trustees should not on their own initiative try to encourage a 
head to resign by a hint to him that such action would be welcomed by the 
board . 

F.xcept for reasons of physical or mental health or of moral turpitude or 
serious dereliction of duty, a head should not be required to leave a school 
in the middle of the year; and, conversely, ii goes without saying that a 
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head should not leave a school in the middle of the year except possibly for 
some compelling reason of health or family crisis. 

The^e *\lon'ts" are listed because there have been at one time or an- 
other instances of all of them, unlikely as it may seem. They all violate in 
one way or another the spirit of sound board-head relationships. Further- 
more, they are certain to result in damage to reputations — whether the 
individual's, the board's, or the school's. They inevitably will make it 
more difficult to attract candidates to till the position, and they are very 
likely to create serious disruption and disaffection among the schooFs 
constituents. 

Help from the outside. When the board -head relationship is in trouble 
and gives indications of falling apart, it is possible that an outside dispas- 
sionate view may be helpful in resolving diftlculties and in getting the 
situation back on the track, or at least in working out an orderly termina- 
tion procedure. The executive officers of NAIS are more than willing to 
respond to requests for their advice or for suggestions of impartial and 
t'xperienced outsiders who can advise with disinterest and objectivity. 
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CHAPTER 111 

SELECTING A NEW HEAD 
AND GETTING HIM STARTED 

The selection of a new head is the most important decision a board of 
trustees is ever called on to make. Hardly anyo.ie will quarrel with that 
statement, yet some boards, faced with the necessity of finding a new 
head, seem to handle the problem without the care and deliberation the 
importance of the choice dictates, with results which are too often unfor- 
tunate. The two earlier editions of this handbook went into considerable 
detail on the selection process. The subject is given much less space in this 
revision, not because it has lost importance or because NAIS has lost inter- 
est — quite the contrary* on both counts. If anything, the importance of 
doing the job well has become even clearer, and NAIS now has a separate 
publication on the subject, with suggestions not only for the board doing 
the searching but also for the persons who may turn up as candidates.! A 
board that faces or anticipates facing the problem of finding a new head 
(or a head for a new schoc!) is encouraged to get in touch with NAIS, to 
get this booklet, and to ask about other forms of assistance. 

The booklet offers guidance for the school's board from the moment a 
change is decided upon, through the necessary preparation for finding 
and screening the candidates, on through the actual screening and the 
preliminarv* and final interviews, to the final selection and the thorough 
and open exchange of information and opinion between board and 
prospective head. Experience with a number of instances of dissent and 
discord between boards and heads strongly points to the skimping or 
neglect of this last process as a frequent underlying cause of heads 
resigning or boards deciding to make a change. The booklet also stresses 
the importance of some form of participation in the selection process by 
the various constituencies of the school. Finally, it makes clear that it is 
important to give the candidate's wife2 (when the field has been narrowed 



^ !hi' Srli-ctittn and Appnintmvnt of SchtHii Heads i ec Appendix A). To assist hoards of 
trustees in the search tor a ncu head. NAIS maintains the Headmaster Clearing House 
Servkc. Boards that elect to subscribe lo the service receive a copy of this booklet, various 
UsUtwis o\ candidates, and the general a-!^ice and counsel of NAIS staff members. 

-Hea* van abandon the convention that **he" includes **she." "headmaster * includes 
"hcuimisiress. * and so on. While a headmaster's wife often has an important place in the 
Nch*M>l led b> her bushand. instances uhere the headmistress's husband is similarly involved 
arerarc. ami iht: circunisiances oMhe invoKement will certainly be ditlerent. 
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diAvn) nu>rc scrii>us attention than the kind of casual looking-over she will 
get at a chictlv social j^athering of trustees and wives or of faculty, 

THE HEADMASTER'S WIFE 

In many schools, especially boarding schools, a good deal is expected of 
the headmaster's wife, but little is said about it at the prehiring interviews 
or on the visits to the school. Not long ago. over 200 headmasters' wives 
answered an extensive questionnaire about their role, and a report sum- 
ming up their replies had this to say.: 

In rcN|xx! till- "hirinij pnvcilureN.** the [ I ruMecl Handbook should be revised 
to Mkc M-riiUiNU into .uvount the person whose lite ni,\v be committed at the same 
una .IS her hiisKuul's. .uul ot whom there may be great unspoken expectations. 
I he iriiNiccN iuitihi to rec<>>:ni/e her as an individual and not just as an adjunct to 
her huslMml. I he\ should .illo\^ her an opportuniiv to hear what the expectations 
.in nf .ifiv) and to respond ,icci>rding to her choice. 'I'ht evidence . . . j^oints to an 
cnihuNUiNUv fn\i»Uenient. ever voluntarily increasing. But she is nor the one being 
hiretl. .imi itivsn't believe she should be taken for granted as part of* an "automatic 
p.ukat^e<lc.il.** 



Once expected to be mostly a **friendly, gracious, intelligent, noncon- 
troversial. attractive hostess," the headmaster's wife now looks more to 
the opportunity to work closely with her husband in a joint and vital enter- 
prise. Again quoting from the questionnaire, 'The times are changing 
and headmasters' wives are individuals — perhaps more committed to ser- 
vice than the average but more and more eager to do that serving in their 
own way/* It is clear that (unless in the school concerned the headmaster's 
wife has no part to play) in the selection process a promising candidate's 
wife should be taken seriously as an important part of a team, and she 
should have a chance to discuss what may be expected of her and what she 
feels best able to contribute. When the selection process has been com- 
pleted, and thereafter, the board must not take the headmaster's wife for 
granted, but, recognizing the demands and difficulties of her position, 
review them sympathetically from time to time, and, if necessary, be re- 
spt)nsive to the idea that her share in the life of the school may need to be 
revised or reduced. 

AFTER THE NEW HEAD TAKES CHARGE 

Some special attention must now be given to something that is of almost 
equal importance to that of selecting the new head: ensuring the success of 
the new administration and giving it strength and support. Even though 
many hoards give the choice of a new head all the care and attention it 
deserves, they pay too little attention to this second concern, again with 
unUmunate results. It is perhaps not too fanciful to compare a school and 
its new head to a newly married couple. If the marriage is to work, each 
must be ready to adjust to the other — to get used to the other's ways, and 
to recogni/c and be ready to help avoid or overcome difficulties that are 
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apt to arise — until full understandings are reached and the partnership 
can be considered a success. 

It can be a touchy period, taking as much as a year or two for faculty, 
parents, and students w get over the discomfort of change. It would be 
surprising, and unusual, if there was no group that regretted the depar- 
ture of the old head and was uncomfortable, or at least unconvinced, 
about the new one. As in most processes, there is a wrong way and a right 
way for the trustees to go through this period, 

ihe wmnf^ u'iv. Let us paint a picture, by no means imaginary, of what 
can happen. The retiring head is a person who has won the respect and 
affection of the school community. The school has been his life, at least in 
recent years. It bears his stamp and reflects his views. Many of the staff 
were engaged and developed by him; not only does he know them well but 
he knows their families and their families* problems. Many of the trustees 
are his own former students, and he is almost a **father figure" to a large 
portion of the alumni. 

The new head is young and — at least in this situation — untried. The 
trustees, a bit anxious about the transition, ask the retiring head to stay on 
as a member of the board of trustees, to help the new head and generally 
keep an eye on things. The retiring head is well aware of the dangers of 
interference with his successor, and he wants him to succeed. Being vitally 
interested in the school, he is sure that the way he intends to help cannot 
possibly be considered interference. 

So the new head takes charge, and there is very likely a honeymoon 
period when everyone is happy. But pretty soon the new head makes a 
change in something **we*ve always done that way." The former head, 
while accepting in theory the proposition that a school must move and 
change if it is to stay alive, is inclined to think that r/n*: change is a mis- 
take, that it implies a criticism of the way things were done before. Never- 
theless, determined not to interfere, he keeps silent; not so some of the 
staff land no doubt some of the parents, too), who are so devoted to the 
former head that they are sure that anyone who is going off in a different 
direction from the one in which he led must be making a mistake. Several 
write or telephone to their former chief, who can*t help listening somewhat 
sNmpaihetically, and with a little subconscious satisfaction over troubles 
he is certain would not have arisen if he had been in charge. Two or three 
teacliers have friends on the board of trustees to whom they register their 
concern. Several of the trustees listen to the story and start talking among 
themselves. Very possibly neither the former head nor any of the aggrieved 
faculty, nor any of the trustees who listen to them, lets the new head know- 
that he is being criticized . or for w hat. 

Pretty soon another similar situation, another Hurry of telephone talks 
and letters; and then another: and there is a group of the faculty who talk 
among themselves about the defects of the new leader, and some trustees 
who wonder whether a wrong choice has been made. Still no communica- 
tion with the new head, but thn>ugh a helpful teacher or a friendly trustee 
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he gels wind of trouble and of the development of a dissatisfied group on 
the faculty. He may also learn that the former head and some of the trust- 
ees have been listening lo the complaints without telling him about them. 
His confidence is shaken, he becomes uncertain in his course of action, he 
dtK'sn't know whom he can trust, he suspects some of the teachers are 
turning the students against him, and the moment comes when a com- 
mittee of the board waits on him and tells him with kindness and sadness 
thai ihey think it's best for the school that he resign. The result: the 
abrupt end of a promising start as an administraior by the new head, and 
some tarnishing of his escutcheon; another shock to the school com- 
munity: another search for a new head, perhaps made more difficult by 
reluctance on the part of other promising young candidates to take the 
post in the light of the shon stay of the previous head and the feeling that, 
if the trustees are the kind to allow this sort of situation to develop, the 
next person may be no more fortunate. 

We repeat — this is by no means an imaginary picture. The sequence of 
events described can be documented by reference to a number of actual 
situations, though there are of course variations, and sometimes the pro- 
cess is spread over several years. The points to be made are, first, that this 
sad series of events — sad for the new- head, for the trustees, and for every- 
one else connected with the school — happens in spite of the fact that 
everyone — retired head, trustees, teachers, and any parents and alumni 
who get into the act — has the best intentions in the world and nothing but 
the best interests of the school at heart; and. second, that it can happen 
anx-w here and is a danger for trustees to reckon with whenever there is a 
change of administration at a school. Accordingly, we want to make some 
su^igestions about how the chances of a successful transition can be im- 
proved. These, too. are not imaginary; they are taken from actual situa- 
tions that have w orked out happily. 

The ri^ht way. The trustees do not invite the retiring headmaster to 
continue on the board (nor. it may be added, do they invite him to retain 
an oftlcial connection with the school as director of development, director 
of ahmini relations, or w hatnot). In fact, if he is a regular rather than an 
ix ofiu'io member, and shows signs of wanting to stay on. they politely 
make it plain lo him that they would like him to resign. In the first place, 
they know that his advice and help will be available whether or not he is a 
member of the hoard, and ihey know how* hard it will be for the new head 
to run the schtml w ith his predecessoi looking over his shoulder; how hard, 
too, for the new head to bring in recommendations to the board for 
changes vMth the former head sitting right there. They also know, having 
been reminded by the board president, that if they have good friends on 
the facuhy they may well hear tales of wne from them about the new 
administration, but that in all cases it is their duty to ask whether the 
matter has been discussed with the head. and. if not, to say that that is the 
tirst thing for the teacher to do (and the trustee gets on the phone without 
delay to advise the head that he can expect to hear from Mr, X). He fol- 



U^v^s the same procedure with any parent (at am* xu . it may be added), 
atul makes sure iit each case that the president of the board is aware of 
what is goini: on. 

The Miring fuvd moves away from the community where the school is 
located, thoujih it nuist be said that distance of the former head from the 
scene is no guarantee that there won't be trouble. By the same token, if he 
lives around the corner it can be as though he were on another planet. It 
all depends on the person and the posture he adopts. He tells his faculty at 
their last tneeting together that he is dissociating himself completely from 
the school.-^ that he has confidence in his successor and wants them to give 
him their loyalty and support, and says that, while he hopes to hear from 
thcni and see them often, if for any reason they are troubled about any- 
thing to do with the school, they should talk first to the head and then, if 
not satisfied, to the president of the board of trustees, but not to him, the 
about-to-be-retired head. If. during the succeeding months, any of the 
faculty forgets this admonition and writes or telephones or calls to express 
discontent about the way things are going, he reminds the teacher about 
his stance and talks of other things. 

The prvsidvnt of the hoard has a special responsibility not only for ad- 
vising board members about the correct handling of complaints from 
teachers or parents, but for keeping the lines of communication open with 
the new head, making sure the head knows of dissension or dissatifaction 
in the faculty, or in the parent body, discussing with him the matters that 
have caused it and ways of handling it. suggesting action that might re- 
duce and eliminate it. Above all. he makes him feel thit he. the president, 
is a friend w ho wants to make the new administration successful, one who 



HU-rc IS .in aciiuil vxaniplo ot a headmaster doing it the right way: 
lO FAC I l.n AM) FACULTY WjVF-S: 

An I viid at our hist Faculty meeting in May. Jane and I will need your help in an 
imj^^n.in! matter connected \*ilh the change in administration. 

It isohMousthat a new headmaster should not tind the old headmaster Kn^king 
over his shoulder. At least it should be obvious, though I have known a number ot* 
a-tinnc headmasters who ha\f accepted 'nvitatitms to remain on the boards ot* 
tniNia-N. have tclt tree to otter unrequested advice to their successors, have ex- 
pressal hurl and disappomtmcnt o\er changes, etc.. ad i\ regret to repc^rt) 
inrhittunt. I hese blatant t*»^rtns ot interterence I trust I can avoid. 

Jiuiyiinu trom the exjK'rience ot some ot my ct»lleagues. however, there is a more 
Nuhlle trap tor a retired headmasier: the continued insol\etnent in discussion with 
ii\ulKTs »»t controversial school issues, whether thev be matters of educational 
p«»hv\. jKTNonncl. or whatever. Jane and I will tr> to avoid this trap but. since wc 
plan \o Uw in ihv area and will continue to see our trit-nds. many ot* whtmi are 
members ol the taculi\. we need your help in keeping such subjects ott our agenda 
tor a t(.Av \cars. N on know. I trust, that this request docs not indicate any loss ot* 
intrrcst »»n «nir pan \\\ all ot >ou or in the schi><>l. 

I voiiK! not possibU express here our gratitude toyou all. but we teel it. (iiHKi luck! 

John I)iK' 
Headntasier 
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is ready ti^ and will support him throujjh a period of considerable storm 
and stress. It is almost inevitable that a tew parents and a tew teachers will 
tlnd thinjis tocimiplain about in a new administration, it' only because it is 
not just like the old ime. It'the board makes it clear that the new head has 
Its contldencL Mid backing, the situation will almost certainly right itself 
soon enmijjh. 

The head. too. must do his share of keeping the lines of communication 
open, talking mcr any difticulties that have arisen (which tffe board presi- 
dent may ni^t know about), and not trying to conceal them in the hope that 
?hc> nia\ not ciMue to the attention of the board. It may be said that, when 
the head and the board president have reached a point where they cannot 
falk ti^gethei easily, the situation is ripe for trouble. 

We do not want to be toi) dogmatic about what the different parties 
shi^uld do — headmaster getting off the board, refusing to discuss with his 
friends anuMig the teachers their concern about what is happening at the 
schiH^l, and so on. We have known situations where the retired head stayed 
on the bmird because the new head begged him to do so; and the retired 
head could be lielpful by Ciumseling the teachers on how to improve 
matters at the school while supporting the new incumbent and by quietly 
and tactfully giving the new head a bit of good advice about the 
personalities involved and how to handle them. But we do teel that the 
first picture we painted can lead to trouble, and that the second indicates 
a recognition of the dangers inherent in a transition period. The important 
things are the attitudes of the people involved, maintaining communica- 
tion with the new head, and avoiding "behind-his-back" discussions be* 
tween teachers, trustees, and the retired head. 

As is so often the ease ir all kinds of affairs, good judgment and under- 
standing as well as good intentions are needed. With those qualities in the 
ascendant, the board and the new head can enter into the kind of fruitful 
partnership that leads a school to success. 
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CHAPTEK IV 
A POSTSCRIPT 



Trustees, in our experience, are hard-working, conscientious, and intelli- 
sent men and women. It is hard to see how the independent school cov i 
have remained in existence or could continue without them. If we were to 
have any criticism, it would probably be lhat they are too ready to confine 
their activities to budget and plant, and too shy or loo modest to get in- 
volved in the educational and human side, which is the heart of the mat- 
ter. We hofie that this booklet will give them some encouragement for 
doinji so (while carefully observing the distinction between policy and ad- 
ministration!). Just as war is too important to be left to the generals, so 
education is tm, important to be left to the educators. 

The fact that this handbook has I een revised for the second time since 
its original publication ten years ago testifies to the steady evolution, in 
this periiKi. of the role and esponsibility of the independent school 
trustee. We have seen no reas-n to change iii any significant way the state- 
ment of fundamental princ s which we made in the first edition. There 
are. however, some additional illustrative points of view that have emerged 
with some strength in recent years. 

There is little need to speak of the new problems that have come to the 
tore. No one who has been trustee '^f an independent school needs to be re- 
minded of them — persistent inflation, new kinds rf disciplinary problems, 
new relation>hips between trustees, admmistrators. teachers, and stu- 
dents, the shift from single-sex schools to coeducation or coordinate 
education, new philosophies about teaching methods and what's to be 
caught— to mention only the most conspicuous examples. Abundant 
credit must be gi.en to boards and school heads for the fact that most 
schools have not merely successfully breasted tides that seemud capable of 
overwhelming them, but have moved forward. And while board-head rela- 
tionships are not invariably perfect, there is plenty of testimony from a 
great many school heads that they not only have no complaints on this 
score, but. on the contrary, they have a most re'varding relationship with 
their board and find its members thoroughly ^,upportive. 

As has happened in more than one earlier era, there have been some 
who have predicted the end of independent schools, but again, as in 
earlier times, these predictions have proved premature. For example, 
NAIS has on its membership list (counting active members and schools 
subscribing to its New School Services) 78 schools that were not in exist- 




eiuc ten wars aj:o. ;ind there must be many more that have not yef made 
themselves known to NAIS. (New schools usually mean new and inexperi- 
enced trustees. It in this booklet we have occasionallv seemed overdirective 
to trustees, that is one reason, and we ask to be excused and to h. ve it 
noted that have been similarly direct about the responsibilities and 
iiccasional tailings of school heads.) 

rhese pa Vies m;'ke it clear enough, we think, that being trustee of an inde- 
pemk^nt scliool is not an honorary position or a sinecure: it calls for hard 
work and intelligent judgment on many difficult matters. We hope that 
trustees \\ill fuui many of their questions answered in this handbook. If 
there arc other questions, the staff of N A IS will be ha.^py to hear them and 
to tr> to gi\c or find for them the best answers obtainable. 
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APPENDIX A 
NAIS PUBLICATIONS 



The following publications of possible interest to trustees may be ordered 
from the National Association of Independent Schools, 4 Liberty Square, 
Boston. Massachusetts 02109: 

Ithh'fH'ttJvnf Si'htHil Admrnistratiun, by E. Laurence Springer, 1%7. $2.50. 

AiX' uutmi* 'ttr InUvfH'nUi'fit S(, h(Hfis, a manual of uniform accounting procedures for inde- 

jvndcnt schix^Is. $2.50. 
AJf}inn\truti\r Sahtn Sunvy, published pcritxlically; latest edition. 1974. $2.00. 
ANulvtu'ul Study tft instructionui Prrsumiel Policies in tSAlS Member Schools, prepared by 

Henrv Uihlbcrg. Jr. 1^"'2. $.75 
AnntHtl Siutistu's ot SAiS Member SchtHjh. published annually as special issue of NAiS 

Ri'fMtrt. SI (X). or available through subscription to SAlS Report (see below). 
Hvfn nt Plans tor Faatlty and Stuft. $1.00. 

l h%'liudi*vt lis an Introduction to Financial Manajiemvnf. by Dexter K. Strong. 1971 . $1.25. 

i'iH'thnvtuit, Piu kvt. a variety of data on the movement to coeducation, mergers of schools, 
rcix^rtstroni schwls of their experience with ctx'ducation. 1973. $4.00. 

Ann ru'utt \tinpuhlic Schttoh Patterns of Diversity, by Ottu F. Kraushaar. the first compre- 
hcnsivf stud> of America s private schwls. published by The Johns Hopkins University 
PrcNS. H-2.SI0.(X). 

/ /a* Stiupubln' Schtfols und the Public A Panel i)iseussi(ni. 1 ^74. $1 .00. 

t he SrUrtuiti and Apptnntment ot SchtHil Heads, by Frank R. Miller, a manual of sugges- 
tions to Kurds .'♦.rustees and candidates. 1971. $1.00. 



A va liable by subscription 

ihi hidc/H ndent St hotd Bulletin, the professional quarterly journal of the Association. $5.00 
jx.»r \c;ir 

S.AfS Ri't'^irt. the Assi»ciatu»n's newsletter reporting on events, legislation, publications, and 
doclupnienisot particular interest to administrators and trustees. Four regular issues per 
vcar plus sjvcial issues to report on surseys t»f tuition fees, salaries, enrollment, and other 
sMlistival data. S.VtX) per sear. 
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APPENDIX B 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 



1. Relations between board and head, with regard to termination, ex- 
cerpted troni Professional Standards of the Head Mistresses Association 
of the East (revised 1971) 



IV. Standards tor Relationships between School Heads and Boards of Trustees. 

An undcrstamiinK. either written or oral, normally exists between the Head of the School 
and ihf Board nt "t rustces coverinj? the obligations and remuneration of the Head. Many 
nnitual obM>jatiims. houevcr. cannot bi easily specified or foreseen. When unusual problems 
.msc. btith schtHiI Heads and Boards may falter or take steps harmful to the school and to 
thcmscKcs. I he Head Mistresses Association of the East hopes that the following general 
principles may be helpfui to all concerned: 

1. (n'm'nti. FAcry effort should be raade both by the Trustees and by the Head of a school 
in maintain a complete and common understanding of school policies and procedures 
through regular meetings and wonstant communication. Trustees should have opportu- 
nity and cncourajjement to visit the school frequently and to familiarize themselves with 
schiHiI atlairs. If the Head faces serious problems he she should inform the Trustees 
vHin cnnu>»h tn enable them to gain adequate information on which to base their advice 
or decision. If the Trustees feel any dissatisfaction, they should first speak promptly 
and tr tnkly to the Head. In every case» the purpose is always to maintain mutual under- 
standing and to remedy problems before they reach major proportions. 

2. Hi'M)!nation at the Head^ In the event that a school Head s appointment is to be ter- 
minated either by his ^ her own wish or by a decision of the Board, those concerned 
shtnihf give serious thought to the welfare of the institution and its students and to the 
tut urc professional and financial welfare of the Head. 

a. Mi'siK'nutiopi mitiated by the Head. A head who intends to resign must give the Board 
ample time to find a successor and. except under unusual circumstances, must fulfill 
his her contractual obligations for the current academi; year. Notice to the Trust- 
ees ol ai least a full year is strongly recommended. Lesser notice should be given only 
tor an exceptional reason and. except for urgent cause. February first should be 
considered the latest date at which resignation may honorably be tendered for the 
lollouing >v-ar. 

h. Rvsi^piatum initiulvd by the Board. A Board of Trustees should request a Head's 
resignation only after careful consideration and candid discussion with him/her 
jxntKl tif time. \\ a Board then concludes that the interest of the school re- 
quias the Head's resignation, the following procedures are recommended to avert 
the scnvius damage which may be done both to school and Head by hasty and ill- 
cons idereo acii...i: 

tU Resijjnation snould be requested insofar as possible long enough in advance to 
give the Head ample opportunity t.> find a suitable position. Academic positions 
are customarily available onl> during a limited period of the year. With proper 
foresight, a Board should usually be able to give notice of a full year. 
Hxcept tor gravest cause, every eRort should be made to avoid the departure of 
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\\w HiMil in the course of an academic year. Both the Board and the Head should 
varcliillv vMMj^jh the cost o! a temporarily ditfieult situation against the harm that 
Mia> l»e done lo the standing oftheschiu)! and to its teachers and students by the 
abrupt or arbitrary teimination of the appointment of the Head. 
In all cases, the Board and Head should make every effort to maintain a climate 
ot rcehui: which will make it mutually agreeable and appropriate for the Head to 
continue in i>fficc until the expiration of the terni of notice. 

\2) Financial arrangenients will \arv acci^rding to circumstances, but. in addition to 
hiHilling the contractual conimitmerv. a Board of Trustees should recogni/e 
through its settlement that in the e\ent of an emergency dismissal late in the 
svhool ve.ir. a Head will in all likelihoiKl bv unable to find suitable employment 
tor the next school vear. 
c i*uhfn Antututin-mvu! It is in the interest of the schiioi that both the Board and the 

He.ui come lo an agreement as to the most dignified procedure for handling the 

puMu anniuuicenient \A the Head's resignation. 



2. RvlatUms hetwven schools. Excerpted from Codv of Ethics. Indepen- 
dent ScHdoIs Association of the Central States. November 1973 

I he unquahricd approval tor lull membership and accreditation by IS ACS of any member 
school shall Iv. in pari, dependent upon that school's compliance, in spirit as well as in word, 
with hieh prolessional and ethical standards. Spcvitlc guidelines include the following: 

1 No schtu>i shall attempt to mtluence a teacher to break a contract already signed with 
another school. 1! ni> renewal contract has as yet been signed, however, the Headmaster 
scekuu: his services should secure the consent of the Head of his present school before 
nccoiiaiions tor a change are consummated. 

2 No svhool shall seek to enroll for the same vear a student who is currently enrolled in 
another sv hool. 

^ FuMiKial assistance is ciisiomariiv granted to students on the basis of need. Where 
there nuiN be com|K*iition between member schools for the enrollment of a new student, the 
most unporiani consideration must be the welfare of ttie student himself Hxtreme eare must 
therefore be laken not to use t'tnancial aid. misrepresentation of facts or tulier unethical 
praciues to mtluence the student's decision. 

4 No schoi»l shall accept a transfer student without consultation with his previous school, 
or wuhoui ulnniaielv seeiiring appropriate records. 

> Ml reports :ind inlorniaiion exchanged between schools concerning pupils, parents, or 
teachers must be kepi coniplelelv confidential. 

ft \nv svfiotil. upon receiving a request from a qualified school for a statistical or personal 
repiri i»n a tornier student, should et»niplv prompllv with said request. If. for some goixl 
reas«»n. it is either inipossd^le or inadvisable to send such a report, the former school is ex- 
|K-i.ted to so Mold \ tlie person requesting the information. 
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APPENDIX C 



EXCERPTS FROM CONTRACTS AND BY-LAWS 

h A sample contract 

IX-ar Bill: 

On bchalt ot the Board of Trustees. I am writinjj to convey our offer of a new contract of 
ctnploynicnt to supt»rsede entirely your present contract as of July 1. 1973, on the following 
terms and Cimditions. \*hich were approved by the Board at its special meeting held June 
2bih. 1^"! 

1. Duration and Kcvie** of Contract 

1 he Board of I'rustees hereby renews your contract with the school for a period of five 
yeai>. l>cjiinnin>; July I. 1973. and continuing through June 30. I978» subject to two formal 
rcMcws: the first, to be completed by July 1. 19^5. shall he a complete revien-, at which time 
cither pan> ctin rv- negotiate any item in the contract; the second review to begin in February. 
I^"". shall be undcnaken to nc^jotiate terms of a new contract. There shall also be informal 
re\iews ot an> tiiatters of concern to the SchooK the Headmaster, and or the board of 
I rustees. between the Headmaster and the Board of Trustees each yean or whenever neces* 
sary. to maintain free amniunivation between the Headmaster and the Board of Trustees. 

2. C*om[x*nsatu)n 

A. Salary: The salary i)f the Headmaster. etTtctive July 1. 1973 or as soon thereafter as 

the mcpMse ma\ be legally paid, shall be $ In the event that wage-price regulations 

prohtliit ail increase ti^ the intended level at the present time, the salary shall be raised as of 
Jul> I. 1^".^ to the maximum permissible rate and shall be advanced to the aforesaid rate at 
the earliest |H^sible time. No later than December of each year of the contract, including 

V the Board of I rustees shall review the salar> and shall make adjustments as it deems 
appropriate. The tringe benefits applicable to the Headmaster shall bv» at least equivalent to 
those i^riuidcii the faculty at large. 

B. Residence: I he H^'ad master shall be required to live at the residence at 

tor uhich all utilities— gas. electricity, water, fuel and telephone— shall be provided at the 
cx{X'nsci»! the School. 

( . F\|x?nse Account: An expense acci)unt shall be provided in the annual budget for 
I he Headmaster's professional functions, including travel, meals, lodging, dues for profes* 
sK^nal organi/atii^ns. gifts, and enienainment. If the Board of Trustees considers other cul» 
tur.il. social, i^r conmiunit> memberships desirable, initiation fees and dues shall be at the 
cx}X*nsc ot the School. In general, if reasonable expense is incurred on behalf of the school, 
the SchiuO shall reimburse the Headmaster for such expense. 

I) VacaiitMi: I he Headmaster shall have one month of vacation time during the 
summer In addition to regular school vacations, the Headmaster shall have ten days during 
the schiHi] \ear. to be taken at hisdisca*tion. 

3. Duties 

A- In relation to ihe Board i^f Trustees: as the chief administrative officer for the Board 
lit I rustccs. ttie Headmaster shall be expected to carry out the policies of the Sch(wl and the 
dccisii»nsotthe Board of Irustees. Heshall he expected toanticipate the developing needs of 
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the School, ami the community, ami to interpret these needs and changes to the Board of 
IruNlecs. He shall he responsible for keeping the Board i>f Truslee.s well-informed on all 
matters |x*rlainin^ to the school at all times. Fhe Headmaster shall be a member of all Com- 
niillees related to the school. 

B. In .idministration of the school: the Headmaster shall he the administrator and 
educational leader o! the school. He shall have general supcnision over the academic and 
adniimsirative o|KTation of the school and subsidiary* activities sponsored by the sch^K)l. The 
Headmaster with the Business Manager shall be respimsible for the preparation of the 
Annual Biuliiet. All administrative, faculty, atid staff members' duties shall be delineated by 
the HeadmaMer ami theseemplovees shall be responsible to the Headmaster. 

C*. Kund Raising: during the term of this contract, a Fund Raising Drive will probably 
he launched. I he Headmaster with the support of the Board of Trustees shall initiate and 
deveU»p leadership ti^r such a campaign toward the successful conclusion of the Drive. 

I). Outsuie .ictivities: The Board of Trustees recognizes the need of the Headmaster to 
have time to represent the School as a professional consultant (not to exceed approximately 
in'*'..i^t it^tal working hours) or as a participant in professional organizations. 

Please accept this contract by signing the original and seeing that it is in the minutes of the 
Board o\ I ruslees. 

On behalf i>f the Board 
of Trustees, 



2. PuKcdural Statements 

A. Onvnuitinn ot nn\ trustevs ( trttm a iiM^/*' school) 

The members of the Board of Trustees of School are elected to this b^Kly by the 

AssiK-iation. 1 he Board i^perates according to the School Assoc iatii>n by-laws. 

with which each member must acquaint himself. It is the total Board membership which 
assumes the ultimate responsibility for the operation and continuity of the schotil and. 
lhroui;h the he.uimaster. sees that the policies of the school are carried out. The elected 
officers and the appiunted committee chairmen have added responsibilities, but not implied 
pn\ilei»es. I he value of each member is understood ti> be equal. 

A. In order to prepare and educate new Board members for the responsibilities, there will 
be .in orientation seminar held prior to the first fall Board meeting. Each new Board 
member should have copies of. and be acquaiiited with: 

1 . I he bylaws of the .... School Association. 

2. I ho Ittdvpendent School T rust ve Hand bin ik authored by NAIS. 

V I'hc Board tit ! rust ecs- Headmaster Working Relationship authored by the Head- 
master and the Board of Trustees of 1%8. 
4. The Board of Trustees Working Phili>sophy. 

B. At the (first) September Board meeting: 
1. The Board president w ill discuss: 

la) I he role id evers member, 
lb) I he duties of cat'h committee. 

tc) The planned objectives and considerations for the ensuing year. 
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2. The headmaster u ill outline: 

(a) His working relationship with the Board. 

(b) The priniar> objectives of the school in this year. 

(c) The tasks and problems of present and future concern. 

.V And the entire Board ihall welcome, consider and attempt to answer any questions 
posed. 

B. Respttnsihititn's of the head if mm three different schools ) 

A. Duties. The headmaster, subject to the general supervision of the Board of Trustees, 
shall have plenarx authurity uver the conduct and operation of the school. He shall be the 
head of the faculty and shall have authurity to employ and discharge teachers, instructors 
and other employees of the school, subject to the approval of the Board, and shall be respon- 
sible for the routine administration of the schwl, the determination and supervision of the 
courses of study, the disciplining uf pupils and generally for all things that may be necessary 
for the proper conduct of the school. 

B. The Board of Trustees is charged with responsibility to establish policy for the School 
and has ultimate respimsibility fur execution of the policy established. Execution of policy 
established by the Board and administratioti and operation of the School pursuant to such 
policv is the a'sponsibility of the Headmaster. His responsibility and authority includes cur 
riculum. personnel, business administration, admissions, discipline, relations with parents, 
alumni, community, other educational institutions and the general public, religious and 
moral standards and training nt the students. It is recognized that he may delegate many of 
these functions to others nn the staff and faculty to handle in accordance with his instructions. 

The Headmaster w ill keep the Board of Trustees informed of developments in the school 
ihmuKh re|>tmsat regular meetings and special reports when necessary. He will consult with 
the President tif the Board, standing committees or others on the Board as circumstances 
acquire between meetings nf the Board. He will serve as ex-ofRcio member of each standing 
committee of the Board and assist the Board in long-range planning. 

C". Duties and Authurity. The Headmaster shaW be the executive officer of the School. He 
shall have full authurity to prescribe the program and cuniculum of the School, and it shall 
be his exclusive responsibility to submit to the Board for its advice and consent the names of 
all persons for appointment to the faculty of the School and for the discontinuance of service 
of an> member of th? faculty of the School. The Headmaster shall engage and terminate the 
employment of all employees of the School on behalf of the associaton other than members of 
the faculty, upon such terms and conditions as the Board may approv<». The Headmaster 
shall hav e complete jurisdiction over the discipline of the students of the School, and he may 
in his discretion in urder to promote or maintain such discipline, suspend or expel any stu* 
dent frum the Schtxil. The Headmaster shall have such other powers and duties as the Board 
ma>. from time to time, prescribe and determine. 



C*. Termination and review ( from two different schools) 

A. AN AGREFMENT BETWEEN THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 

AC ADHMY. A CORPORATION DULY ORGANIZED AND EXISTING UNDER THE 
LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK (HEREUNDER CALLED THE ' BOARD") AND 
. . . . (HI:RF1NAFTER called THF **HEADMASTER"): 

This agreement shall run from July I. 1972 to June 30. 1977 and shall be automatically ex- 
tendetl from year to year thereafter. This agreement may be cancelled by either party by 
giving the other party one year advance written notice of its desire to terminate this contract 
ertecttve June .W. 1973 orany June.^Oth subsequent thereto. 

7 he President uf the Board w ill meet formally with the Headmaster each year in May, and 
whenever the Board has concerns about his work, to evaluate the Headmaster*s performance 
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i»l hiN viuno .irui lAprcss caiuluils aiu concerns that the Board has. The President uill then 
re|H»rt ihe results ul such cimterences to the Board t»i Trustees at their subsequent nieetiiij». 

H. I he teriu (tf \our cniplo\ nicnt shall be extended tor successive periixis ot one year each 
subieci losalarv and benefit negotiation. In January t»t'each year and prior to any renewal ot* 
this a.ureeniciii. \ou will meet and ciMisull v^ith the President of the Bi)ard t)tTrustees tor a 
roic\% ot proiircNS in achicMiiji ^oals and tobjectives uhich uill be establishetl annually tor 
\oiir otticc anii the schi»ol. K!ither part) nia>. at least si.\t> da>s prior to such annual review, 
ilJu' written notice ti» the other b> re^isteicd mail ot intention not to renew such employmeni. 

C . iSee Scciion I o! sample cmitract. above). 
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APPENDIX D 
BOARD-HEAD RELATIONSHIPS 



1 . From the policy handbook of a large coeducational independent day 
school 



1 . Headmaster is primarily responsible to the Board of Trustees and not to any individual 
committee or member for the twelve-month operation of the School. Routinely, the Head- 
master works closely with the President and the Executive Committee. 

2. Headmaster and BiUtrd of Trustees must work within the By-Laws of the School Associ- 
ation. rhe philosophy of the school as developed over the years should serve as a guide for the 
future jirowth of the schix^I. 

.V Headmaster will work directly with individual members of the Board and with sub- 
committees on specific problems. The Headmaster should report unusual problems to the 
Presuieni of the Board or to the Executive Committee. 

4. I he Headmas.er is responsible for: 

(a) Helping establish the school budget 

lb) Adherence to the school budget 

tc) Hiring and firing of paid personnel of the school 

(d) The total program of the school 

( e ) Th e sa fe ty r u les o f t h e sc h oo I 

(0 The admission and emission policies of the school 

5. Headmaster will make a report to the Board of Trustees each regular meeting. This 
report will keep the Board well informed about what is happening at school. 

h. f he President of the Board may ask the Headmaster for a preview of his monthly report 
prior to the meeting. To the degree possible^ the President of the Board and the Headmaster 
will communicate with each other prior to every meeting of the Board of Trustees to inform 
each lather of new business to be brought up at the meeting and any areas of discussion which 
may be of particular interest or concern. 

Between regular meetings the Headmaster should report any unusual problems to the 
Pasident or proper sub'committee chairman. 

H. The Headmaster will inform the faculty about any relevant non-confidential discussion 
and decisions made at a regular monthly meeting. 

^. F.ach year, in November, the Executive Committee of the Board will evaluate the work 
of the Headmaster. A yearly letter of reappointment will be sent to the Headmaster from the 
President expressing the w ill of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee will inform the Headmaster of possible disagreement with 
his performance and request a thorough discussion to determine what steps must be taken. 
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1 1 . The Headmaster vk ill inform the Kxecutive Committee of any major problems intcrfcr* 
mj: with the pertvirmance of his duty. 

1 2. It either the Board uf Trustees or the Headmaster wish to terminate their relationship, 
the decision shtiuld be made in writing as early as possible in the school year, but hopefully a 
>ear before actual date. 

September. 1972 



2. Excerpts from a statement on the relationship between governing 
bodies of schools and headmasters from an association of school heads in 
another English-speaking country 

Understanding ot the relative positions of the Governing Body and the Headmaster is 
essential. Usually the Governors arc charged by the Act of Incorporation or other constituent 
diKunicni uiih the management and superintendence of the affairs, concerns and property 
ot the SchiH^I and are required lo act so as to promote the purposes for which the School is 
esuhlished. The uhole respt^nsihility for its conduct rests upon them. While retaining in 
their hands the control of financial and property matters, they delegate to the Headmaster 
their duties and powers as regards discipline, courses of study, selection and management of 
statl. and sch^n^l activities generalK. They should give him their confidence and allow him a 
uuie trccdoni in the exercise of the p^iwers entrusted to him; but they have the right and 
obli):aiion to W consulted on any matter of policy atTecting the welfare of the School: and. if 
a difference ot vieu upxm such a matter arises between them and the Headmaster and all 
etlortsioresoKe it fail, it is their vieu which must prevail. 

Such differences uill seldom ivcur. and. if they do. will be easily settled, if each party 
niainlains the right attitude lo the other. The relation should be one of complete trust, with 
untetiered freed^mi of discussion, vkiih a full understanding on the Headmasters part that 
the uliimaie responsibility is that of the Governing Body, and with a generous recognition by 
the Governing Bixty that the Headmaster should be given full freedom in the carrying out of 
his duties. In the day today running of the SchiH>l in matters of local organisation and disci- 
pline, and in the selection and management of staff, the Headmasiershould not be under the 
ciuistraini nf constant obsenaiinn and criticism. The Headmaster on his side must inspire 
the Governors uith confidence that he can be relied upon to bring to their notice everything 
uhich ihcy should knou ;»boui the slate of the School so thai they may discharge their re- 
spt>nsibililies. 

The n-Uoinnship indeed calls for constant wisdom and discretion on all sides. 

Cases uill ivcur in uhich a Governing Body or some of its members become to a greater or 
lesser degree dissatisfied vMih the Headmaster. The faults may be on cither side or on both 
sides rhe Governors may have been niisinfomied. or mistaken in judgment, or impatient: 
the He.id master may be reallv failing in one way or another lo meet the acquirements of his 
p4isi!ion. Unless uisely handled, such a ptisition may become one of re-al danger. In all rela* 
turns bctuecn the Governing BtKiy and the Headmaster, the key position is held by the Chair- 
man \d the ( Joverning Btxly v^ho must possess the confidence of both sides, do justice to both 
Mdcs and be ready lo lake the initiative uhere necessary in bringing any causes of friction or 
lension lo Iruilfiil discussion. 
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THE ROLE OF THE BOARD 

The manual referred to in Chapter I, note 13, is the Manual for School 
Evaluation, published in 1972 by the Commission on Independent Sec- 
ondary Schools of the New England Association of Schools and Colleges, 
one of the six regional educational accrediting bodies in the United States. 
Some of the questions under 'The Role of the Governing Body" are: 

3. Dtrscribe the orientation given to newly-elected membcn of the governing body, 
either prior to or early in their period of service on the governing body. 

4. What provisions are made for keeping members of the governing body abreast 

of developments in education? 

5. Attach a sample of the agenda of the most recent meeting of the governing 
body. How was this agenda developed? 

ty. Describe any committee structure established in the governing body. 

How do various segments of the school community receive reports from the 
){oveming btxly and / or its committees? 

8. IX'scribc a recent policy decision made by the governing body. How was the 
matter initiated and by whom? What was the procedure used by the governing 
bixly? What w as the decision? How was this action made to those affected? 

U). What responsibility does the governing body assume for evaluation of the chief 
administrative officer? How are their conclusions transmitted to him and 
by w honi? 

(Note, It may be added that questions of this type are also beginning to 
appear in the evaluation processes carried on by regional associations of 
independent schools.) 
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APPENDIX F 



SURVEY OF SCHOOL HEADS 
CONCERNING BOARD MEMBERSHIP AND CONTRACTS 

How manv heads of schools are members of board of trustees? Should they 
be members? Do school heads have written contracts? Should they? What 
should the contract cover? 

As these and other related questions were being asked with increasing 
frequency by both trustees and heads. NAIS undertook in the winter of 
1973.74 to obtain, through a questionnaire to the heads of schools, a pic- 
ture of current practice. The findings below are based on information and 
opinions supplied by 620 school heads— 75% of those to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was sent— as well as a number of trustee chairmen whose views 
were solicited, 

1. BtHird membership. The first question asked for the head's status, 
whether as a full member of the board of trustees, an ex oj^cio member 
(and in this case whether with or without the right to vote), or not a 
member, and for comments on the advantages or disadvantages of the 
status. The returns from 604 heads were as follows: 





So. 


% 


Full member 


167 


28 


Ex ojjicio member 






Voting 


67 


11 


Nomoting 


153 


25 


Did not say 


34 


± 




421 


70 


Not a member 


183 


30 




604 





It is of interest to note that of the 70% who were members, full or ex 
utfido. of their boards, slightly more than half (56%) had voting rights. 
Put negatively, over half of all the heads (counting nonmembers and non- 
voting I'x off UK) members) .ere without voting rights. 

Of those commenting on their status, the vast majority— 277 to 20 — 
liked it. whatever it was. Here are some sample comments. 
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Fnnu those whu arv full members 

a. I am totally involved in all policy decisions. Also it makes me one 
of the team, not "merely" an "employee/' 

b. Am workinj; with the trustees, and not for or against them, 

c. Am not simply an employee directed to implement policy; Tm ex- 
pected to direct policy-making and to lead. 

d. Full membership unJerscores the cooperative relationship be- 
tween trustees and head. Any other kind of membership points up 
the employer-employee relationship, which is not conducive of the 
fullest trust and confidence, 

Fnhft those not hoard members or not having a vote 

a. 1 do not think 1 should be (a member). Clarity of role is essential. 
1 am employed by the trustees as the educational leader of the 
school and its chief administrative officer, 

b. The chief advantage seems to me that I cannot vote, therefore, I 
am never forced into the position of siding with one group or an- 
other. 

c. I have a detachment that is useful To be able to say, *The Trust- 
ees decided . . is a great help at limes. 

d. I was asked to be on the board but preferred to have the vacancy 
filled with a new board member. 

From those feeling it makes little or no difference whether or not the head . 
isu member or has a vote 

a. Membership is neither good nor bad — a vote is only important to 
break a tie, and that would indicate too sharp a division; better 
not bring it to a vote. 

b. Relationship between head and chairman \sfar more important 
than status on the board. 

c. I've worked with boards in both ways — member and nonrnember. 
It doesn't make any difference, (This view was voiced several 
times.) 

There was no significant expression of opinion about "full" member- 
ship versus ex officio status. In general, there was very little dissatisfac- 
tion. There were many comments like "comfortable," "happy," "see no 
advantage, " "no problem," 



n. Contract status. The next question asked the school he'^ds, "Which of 
the following apply to your contractual arrangements with the Board?" 



Formal contract 
Letter of agreement 
Nothing in wr^ting 



No, 
114 
148 
329 



% 
19 

:5 

56 



591 
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Of those working under a formal contract, not quite half were on a one- 
year contract, the others on two-, three-, four-, or five-year contracts, with 
two's and three's predominating. Although more than half checked 
•'nothing in writing," it should be noted that many of these indicated that 
initially (when they were first appointed) there had been a contract or a 
letter of agreement. Others noted that their reappointment, and often 
their salary, were annually recorded in the board's minutes. 

111. Desirability of formal contract. Another question asked, **Do you 
favor a formal contractual relationship between head and board? Why or 
why not?" 



Yes 
No 

Neutral or 
undecided 



No. % 

326 62 

178 34 

19 4 

523 



Many of the ''No" answers were rendered in terms of particular circum- 
stances, as e\idenced by comments like "not for me," "not here," *'not in 
this situation." Others seemed to think of a contract principally as an 
instrument committing board and head to a term of years. A number of 
others, w hile registering a "No" answer because of their own relationship 
with their board, hedged on the general question with comments like "not 
for me. but for my successor," "not here, but if I went elsewhere," '***or 
tuiure headmasters * Yes,' for me 'No.'" Other replies were more clear-cut. 

Fnmt those definitely in fa^nrofa contract 

a. Boards of Trustees change and understandings or even goals pre- 
viously agreed upon can be forgotten very easily and quickly, 
I There were many comments about avoiding misunderstanding,) 

b. Yes. A contract helps to avoid any conflict with relation to areas of 
responsibility, relationship with the board, period of employment, 
salary and fringe benefits, termination of employment. 

c. I'he diK'ument should include a precise job description, showing 
just w hat the head is and is not responsible for executing. 

d. Yes — to protect the head in the termination process, and second 
to create a reason for the board to evaluate the head's performance 
at least once a year. 

From fhase opposed 

a, This is one area left in which agreements between gentlemen are 
still binding. If there are philosophical differences no legal con- 
tract is going to salvage administrative difficulties. 

b. It relationships are sound, contracts are unimportant. (There were 
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many in this vein about trust, respect, cooperation. Without them 
a contract is worthless.) 
c. No. The insecurity keeps you on your toes! 

From some neither wholly for nor wholly against 

a. Yes — for a new head. 

b. Yes — when first hired. 

c. Would want one for first three years, then live by my performance. 

d. Yes. if board sees head as an employee; no, if board sees head as 
pan of the ''team." 

Is a contract "professional 7 (two sharply contrasting vievi^s) 

a. Anything less than a contract lacks professionalism. 

b. A contract is unprofessional and unnecessary. 

IV. Contract review. "Is contract or agreement (written or oral) reviewed 
and renewed, annually ox periodically, and with or by whom?" 



Nearly a quarter of those who returned the questionnaire (144 out of 
620) did not answer this question at all. Among the affirmative answers 
that were recorded, the kind of review provided could not readily be iden- 
tified. Some spoke of an item ir the board s minutes, which suggests one 
kind; v^ihers of a note from the treasurer specifying salary and benefits for 
the casuing year, which indicates another; there were others who men- 
tioned a brief (perhaps perfunctory) meeting with the board president; 
and still others obviously had a full-scale and frank discussion and review 
of the head's (and the board's) performance. It was not clear, therefore, 
what proportion of the affirmative votes were from heads who had the 
satisfaction of this last type. 

Front iwo who clearly did 

a. The executive committee of the trustees meets without me to dis- 
cuss my job and then the president of the trustees discusses with 
me the comments made. 

b. 1 ask for and receive a performance evaluation every year. This is 
done informally by the President, who incidentally also asks me to 
evaluate him and the board. 

Front two who did not 
a. I have often felt very lonely in my job, and the lack of any reaction 



Yes — annually 
\ es — periodically 
No 



No. 

333 
77 
66 



% 
70 
16 
14 



4/6 
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—praise or blame — has made the loneliness more acute. Some 
periiHlie review of how the head is doing would be appreciated, 
b. More emphasis could be placed on annual evaluations of the head 
by the president or chairman* in much the same way faculty come 
up for review by the headmaster. 

As for the **with or by whom" question, the head of the board of trustees 
— i.hairman or president — was mentioned most often (Ib.l cases): the 
executive committee or the full board, with about the same number be- 
tween them (IM cases); and the rest were scattered: the board president 
\\ \ih others, education committee, instruction committee. pt rsuin;el com- 
mittee, finance committee, treasurer. 

V. Tcmiin ifum proccUun'y (1) ''Does your contract or agreement stip- 
ulate procelures to be followed in the event either you or the Board 
i hiH)ses to terminate the contract?" and (2) "Do you feel that such provi- 
^'xon IS desiraole?" 

*| o ijuc.sfioK }; the response was overwhelmingly in the negative, with 
4e)3 <S.V^o) answering '"No." and only 94 (17%) answering "Yes." 

\'o iiui'stinn 2. r response was strt.ngly affirmative, with 311 (73%) 
Noting " Yes." ami \ \H (2"*^'o) voting "No." indicating ciearly that a sub- 
stantia! majority of those whodo not have suci: an understanding feel that 
it wiHild be desirable. 

Some of the comments showed that the writers were thinking primarily 
of termination resulting from a crisis situation. 

In favarnt tornuilizinf* tvmimatitm prtKvdurvs 

a. A number of abrupt and poorly handled terminations recently 
indicate the functional inadequacy of the concept of a "gentle- 
ncirs agreement" in times of strain. 

b. ^'cs. to protect the head fnmi the decisions which may be made in 
haste during a crisis situatii)n. 

a. riic kinds ot people whi) will have problems dissolving the con- 
tractual relationship will have those troubles whether or not there 
are written provisions. 

b. A good board will see that you are treated properly, a poor board 
pri)bablv will not. 

In our \icw. there can hardly be standard procedures for termination 
"in limes i>r strain." fi)r every situation will have its own special circum- 
s.ances. I here can. hovsever. be written into a contract, a letter of agree- 
ment, or the bv-laus. a section about how "normal" termination is to be 
handled, whether initiated by the head or by the school, with provision for 
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due notice in ample time to protect both parties. Se* Appendix C, 'Ter- 
mination and Review/' for samples from two actual ^.ontracts. 
^ I'he pn)blem of a separation without due notice ninges on questions of 
financial settlements and protection of the reputvitions of the school and 
the head from avoidable damage. These belong more in the realm of ethics 
than in that of stipulations in a contract. 

In conclusion, we return to the annual review and evaluation as a desir- 
able and constructive process for both head and board, a potential safety 
valv!' that forestalls explosions. In its best form, it can mean a thorough 
and helpful evaluation session, formal or informal, that gives the head a 
clear idea of where he stands, where he is doing well, and where his per- 
formance is not up to the board's hopes and expectations, and in general 
clears the w ay for understanding and cooperation for the next year. At the 
vanie time, the head can maike any comments he wishes about the board's 
performance. It amounts to an airing of any and all concerns of the board 
and the head. 



